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ERE att 5 ¢ e 18 
, 
a H ' is nie to jim | 1m vO 
( 
i I Other women have gone 
; is : , wan 
"7 1. ¢ farther than this. There 


were women on Corregidor; women 

have gone to Ireland and Australia 
¥ ! 

and Iceland: women have been lost 


in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


But I know I would be foolish to 
dream of serving as they have. Fora 
] 


| 
woman to go farther than this shore 


’ 


demands a speci ul skill, complete in- 


dependence—and I| have neither. 
: 


No, my task is here, here in the 
little storm-tight house that sits back 
from the cove, here with my son. 


And if I become discontent witl 
the seeming smallness of my task, 
Jim’s words come back to steady me. 
“I'm leaving you a very important 
job, Mary. Until this war is won, 
there won't be any more evenings 
when we can sit by the fireside and 
plan our tomorrows tog¢ ther. It will 
be up to you to make the plans for 


the three of us. 






iid. “kee ur drean 
said, Keep our areams 


allve. te rs - 


MIAKE no little plans, you who 
build the dream castles here at home. 
When vou try to imagine the future, 
after he returns, be sure your imagin- 
ings are full of bright and cheerful 
hues, for that world of tomorrow 
will be resplendent in things you 
don’t know—never even imagined. 


Allow for wonderful new di vclop- 
ments in such fields as television, 
fluorescent lighting, plastics. And 
leave a flexible horizon for the mar- 
vels that are sure to come from the 
new science of electronics. When 
you're dreaming of your better to- 
morrow, count on us. General Flec- 
tric Company, Sc henectady, N. Y. 
o x ws 

THE VOLUME of General Electric war 
production is so high and the decree of se- 
crecy required is so great that we can tell 
you little about it now. When it can be told 
completely we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war years 
will make one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of industrial progress. 
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impressed by the news that arms are reaching them th 

by the warning. The distribution of arms and the stepping 
British 
raid on the Creusot works are the best possible means of 
stiffening 


up of offensive operations such as the devastating 


French resistance to Vichy and Berlin. 


% 
WE FEAR THAT DAKAR’S REAPPEARANCE IN 


the news is due less to the real imminence of an Anglo- 
American attack than to Nazi propaganda designed to 
obtain German control of Vichy’s colonial defense. The 
furor began when Berlin tried to manufacture an inci- 
dent out of the shooting down of a Captain Dailliére in 
an air battle supposedly over French territory. Later it 
was brazenly admitted by the Nazi radio that this officer 


v killed f } rse of a reconnaissance fight 
over t br Sierra Leos Uh rrival of 
4 ican tr . is colony and in Liberia di of 
cout ren 1 the U1 1 N . } 
Si i ¢ r I 1 does n in attack on 
that city at least more feasible. But the indications are 
that the number of American soldiers stat‘oned in West 
Africa is not large and that their main duty is the guard- 


ing of the increasingly important trans-African supply 
i il 


route. Nevertheless, there are sound arguments in favor 
of the early establishment of a new front in West Africa 


in conjunction with a renewed British offensive against 


Rommel. The French colonies cannot be entirely isolated 
from the anti-Nazi fever which is sweeping the home- 
] 


ir 
Aha 


and with Vichy’s prestige approaching its na 


on Dakar 


, 


' 
letermined attack 


is by no means certain that a detert 


iid not swing a major part of the North and West 
African garrisons to our side. It would then becom 
urgently necessary for the Axis to rush troops to Morocco 
and Algiers either through France or Spain or both. This 


uuld involve an immense extension of lines of com- 


| 
munication and would German pressure 


certainiy ease 


in other theaters of war. 


THE SCALE OF THE JAPANESE EFFORT TO 
drive our forces out of Guadalcanal is a measure of the 


Our High 


e in August when it undertook 


vital strategic importance of that island. 


Command m no mistal 


the hazardous task of landing an expedition in the 


Solomons and seizing the 


airfield on Guadalcanal 


southern 


ave at Tulagi remained in Japanese hands, the enemy 
would have been favorably placed for a new pu sh against 
our supply routes to Australia. Contrariwise, 1f we can 


Ii 
heat back the present coun 


! 
Solomons 


ter-attack and consolidate our 


hold on the southern Japan's grip on the 


string of islands north to New Britain end its bases on 


the eastern shore of New Guinea will be s°riously threat- 


ened. That is why a major battle around Guadalcanal ap- 


pears inevitable. During the past wee k the Japanese suc- 


cecded in landing important reinforcements and _ at- 
tempted to knock ¢ Henderson Field by attacks from 
sea, land, and air. They came dangerously near success, 
but our planes have been able to continue operations and 
ire daily adding to their bag of enemy bombers and 


{ rhit r As we po to pr +S, both forces em to be 


| 
sparring for an opening. There have been several re- 
ports of a heavy Japanese naval concentration not far to 
the north, but its operations m to be confined to hit- 
ind-run night raid in indication, perhaps, of unwill- 
ineness to expose big sh to daylight attack by Amer 
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THE CONTROVERSY IN CHILE ARISING OUT 
of Sumner Welles’s statement on Nazi activities in Lat, 
America deepened over the week-end to the p 


a government crisis. The center of the 


roecting 
pesung s 


continues to be Dr. Barros Jarpa, the Foreign M 
in whom democratic Chileans see the main obstac 
Chile’s joining the United Nations. Dr. Barros, alth 


the most reactionary man in the Rios Cabinet, « 


be called pro-Axis. He is not, for example, to 


placed on the same level as his Argentine col! 
uiz Guinazi, whom The Nation has denounced 


the very beginning as the evil spirit in the diplom: 


Latin America. But the trouble with Dr. Barros 1s 
| 


_— — "= : | pa - lean | 7 
1¢ gives too much credit to the reports of his M 


in Berlin, his own cousin, who has fallen entirely ler 


1 1 


, - ‘ . 
te spell of Goebbels and has bc ome ¢ 


1obody can defeat Hitler. We shall have all kin 


equivocal maneuvers so long as there remains tn ] 
America a single starting-point for Nazi attack f 
within. It will go on until a real unification of I] 
American foreign policy is achieved. For this rea: 2 


welcome the unanimity with which the disting 
in New York 


‘ree World A 


Latin Americans who have just created 
the Latin American Council of the 
tion advocated the breaking of relations between A 


tina and Chile and the Axis. 
> 
AS WE WRITE, THE HOUSE AND SENATE ARE 


about to adopt the conference report on the tax 


more than nine and a half months after the Pres 
first urged a sharp increase in taxes to meet the war 
emergency. The bill is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
total yield is estimated at $6,881,000,000 as compared 
with the $8,700,000,000 originally requested by 
Treasury—a request that was later advanced to appr 
mately $13,000,000,000. Although it has been reveal 
in a recent study that nearly all of the $48,000,001 


o 


of excess spending power existing in the country is in 
hands of individuals and families with incomes of more 
than $1,750 a year, a large part—probably at least a 
third—of the revenue to be raised by the new bill wil! be 
derived from incomes of $1,750 and under. The y! 
from corporation taxes will fall far short of the 

asked by the Treasury. No step was taken to remedy the 
shocking injustice of tax-exempt securities. The so-called 
victory tax, adopted as an alternative to a grad 
spending tax which would have fallen largely on the 
higher income groups, is essentially a poor man’s tax 
and will cut seriously into subsistence needs of families 
with incomes of less than $1,500 a year. Since the tax 
bill does not strike heavily at the principal accumulatior 


of excess spending power, it cannot be regarded as 


ar 


F2 


effective anti-inflation measure. The task of restric 


spending 


the chief responsibility before Congress tou.y 
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has been shamelessly dodged. We hope that voters 


will bear this in mind when they 


y ernt 
November 3. 7 


A JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE BETWEEN TWO 


vernment agencies, both headed by business men, 1s 
jering the collection of industrial scrap. For many 
nths the Special Projects Section of the War Produc- 


tion Board’s Conservation Division has been charged 


with uncovering large sources of scrap abandoned rail- 


eneds. salvaging of 


derelict factories, and so on—the 
which would normally be uneconomic. But having no 
funds it could only do the preparatory work, and in cases 

re the demolition and other costs exceeded the ceil- 
ing price for the scrap which could be obtained it had 
to find some other government agency to finance the job. 
lo meet this difficulty the ubiquitous Jesse Jones two 
months ago organized War Materials, Inc., 
I 


and supplied 


RFC funds so that it could act as agent for the 





Metal Reserve Company in buying and collecting scrap 


material. Headed by J. M. Hopwood, a Pitisburgh b 


1 


man, it prepared to take over the whole job, only to 
elf treading on the toes of the Spectal Projects 

This agency took the vic hat it should « 
o f tion as before and that War Material 
self to financing th I it 
1 was supporte y De 1 Nelson, and Mr 
l re Nn d t her vith h c| f i! 1¢ 5 ] } 

Wk h , i. ri 1 Cor ' 


tO pr it OVC a u f | t} 
i 
e it will probably | ry to bring in 
the top. We are i ied to sympathize wit 
| WPB belief that Mr. Jones’s for r 
ties 1 LI CO | U i l ( | ton t)} 
Ss ( il proj : On r nand, Le 
! 1 r . 
ld hic | Oo in WI > « ( tion Divi ! , 
1 | wy ! 
y the man to “bull” them through. For whil > 
t scrap campaign has been a success, its inaugura- 
‘A i i 
vas delayed until the situation e critical 
” 
STORIES ABOUT THE RACE PROBLEM ARE 
> } ? ’ bd ’ 
eing censored, and British correspondents in this coun 
ee, egy ee , ee ee 
| ive even been preventc 1 from cabling a ch | 
the 
} Will! 4 £24 } 
lell Willkie on the subject. Yet while we tltus at- 
’ , © 
to conceal the worst skeleton in our democratic 
ird, a minority of American soldiers are attempt- 


} 


ng to introduce color discrimination Britain. A 


handful of unreconstructed British imperialists the 


into 
xind that we are given to lecturing—share the Southern 
American attitude toward the Negro, but the vast ma- 

rity of our allies regard Jim Crow practices as hateful 
The 
American soldiers as warmly as they have white. They 





1 undemocratic. British have welcomed black 









ire impressed by their sma es and l b 
+4 P l mone . + + f iT 

icif CGoOOd manners and ‘ C I 

, ; 
no reason wi they should 1 \\ ne th ) 
S 1 k with tl if r ( [ 

emal | abirve ' tian YW) th aratcs 
normal social relations with them When, thererotr 
Southern white soldier, seeing a Negr d or v 
ing with an English girl, feels called upon to “protect 
] = i _ ee he eitic] 
her by socking his fellow-citizen, the British are « 


raced. There have, unfortunately, been numerous 


1 1 ’ 4 “ on 
dents of this nature, leading on occasion to free fi 


ae } | } 
and civilians siding with t 
Negroes. We are aware that Southern prejudice 


deep-rooted and stu rn weed, but if considerations « 


! 


P, 


7 ; ¢ > . } Te, ; f ns 
courtesy are insufficient to prevent such attem}| to I 


unwanted customs on our British hosts, then th 


1 


should be dealt with as a matter of military discipline 


An army which allows race feuds to develop with 


ranks is little better than a rabble. If he has not alr 


rht to issue sit 


taken action, General Eisenhower ou 
with fratert 


and the British and 


orders forbidding any interference 


betw 


1 r P 
en colored troops 


I 
prepared to break any subordinate officer who fails 
+ on _ ] } 
th hey are carriea out 


AND PERTINENT SPEECHES OF 


of New York have increased | stature to the point 

re a vote for Alfanee need not be merel 

nst Dewey or Bennett: it can be a vote for Alfar 
ee ee Sen eg ee eS . 
He has produced a ten-point « i fora 
nor, and its uncquivocal principles contrast sharply 
+}, 7? _ —T ] cL ° i .« } 
1¢ vapory appr Cn oF; nts Opponents sUCcil a 

ys must presert ] rs Magna Charta 1 th 
XT . 7 1?’ 1 1 41 ° 
INC 1) s social gains and hold them before th | 

— 1 " 
is an example of the goals for which we are figh ] 
‘ : , ‘ 

n plan, now, a complete program of Cc Wo! nd 
Improve! to be set in motion u liately after 
war to ! y our p le fully em {atah st 


ard of living: he must crack down without mercy upon 


those racial and religious bigots who constitute a m 


} 


to our national unity: ... he must place the most capal 


citizens available in every important post, be they 


Laborites, or inde 


are other provisions equally vigorous, among 


’ 
ss 


ledge that he will “insist that every city, town, 


Republicans, Democrats, endents.”’ 


There 
them the j 
and village, 


every man, woman, and child, shall fight a 


total war on every front.” Against this strong stuff w 


must set Dewey's plea for election on the ground that 


reactionaries have captured the 


| 
state and that a “progressive” 
aid the war effort. Mr. B 


nnett so i 


more than that the President has indors« 


Lh m 
doubt that Mr. Farley will 
than that. ’ 


excellent reasons for voting for Dean Alfange, which 


therefore sure to win. W<« 


allow him to go much farther 





400 


will be more fully discussed in our next issue, but not 
least of these is the grasp of political realities which he 
has demonstrated in his campaign. 

» 


WE HAD HOPED THAT OUR GOVERNMENT 


would cheat the Nazis of some of their victims by res- 


cuing, with or without benefit of visas and other rubber 
stamps, the thousands of anti-fascists in France, Jews 
and non-Jews of all nationalities who have managed to 
escape the Nazi net. Instead these people have be 


d ‘ported to the east and elsewhere to become slaves 
for Hitler. About 

a a ea A 
when their parents were de; 
la k 


phanages and cai 


8.000 children were left behing 
yrted from 
identification papers and are crowded 
a rather belated gesture tl! 


offered to let 5,000 o 


Nps. In 


\ 


state Department has now 


these children come to the United States to be cared for 


by private agencies. 


reasons that are easy to 


Laval has accepted the offer fé 


guess. Some of the 
ording to one account, are “physically unable to stand 
the strain of a long voyage and may undergo speci 


before leaving.”’ One dispatch from V1 


Jewish children are “‘isolatcd 


that 50,000 


throughout Europe.”’ 


“4 


We are glad that at least 5,000 ot 


them are to be saved. 


How to Ration Our 
Man-Power 


HE hearings in the House and Senate on the bill for 
drafting youths of eighteen and nineteen have pro- 
Ith of information on man-power but have 


he minds of those who fear that this 


blem is being badly bungled. Secretary Stim- 


yn revealed for the first time that plans are being laid 


7 « 


for an army of 7,500,000 men by the end of 1943. This 


is a considerably smaller figure than had been suggested 
by various spokesmen, official and unofficial, in recent 
weeks. But with Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
total for all 
Py roximatcly 9 SOO,000 by the end of next year, Wh le 
o recent figures have been 


personnel included, the services will be 


issued showing the num- 


r of men now under arms, tt 1s believed to be in 


1¢ neighborhood of 5,000,000. Thus, the total at the 
end of 1943 would be nearly twice the | resent number. 
Our military and naval authorities are doubtless cor- 


rect in insisting that they will need this many men to 


rry on offensive cat igns in Europe and Asia and to 


rive protection to our outposts in all sections of the 


world. Undoubtedly they would prefer to have more. But 


the publi would | t deal more confidence in 


the army's program if there were grounds for believing 
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een reached after full consider. 


tion of the 1 al and economic factors which muy 


enter into any decision of high strategy. Presumably the 
army is convinced that its greatly increased supply : 

can be met despite the withdrawal of another 4,5( 

men from industry, agriculture, and the professions. | 
have our lend-lease obligations been taken fully into 
count? Is it likely that there will be enough ships in | 
to move six or seven million men overseas, keep | 


lied 
critypl te > 
suppiled, a; 


d at the same time meet the increased 


(=) 


ping requirements of Russia, Britain, and China? \ 


the military leaders of these countries consulted 


decision that obviously concerns them as vitally as it . 
this country? Were our own industrial, shipping, 
agricultural leaders consulted, and the chiefs of the 
W PB, and did they 


United Nations could be maintained in the face of 


agree that the supply needs of the 


prospective drain of man-power? Doubts arise because 


the army has given the impression that it considers any 
interference an impertinence. With the supply of 1 


power at our disposal definitely limited, basic decisi 


regarding its distribution should be made only after full 


consultation with both civilian and military author 


Evidence that such consultation has not occurred 
be found_in the increasingly grave shortage of workers 


in agriculture and in certain industrial areas. The arm 
zeal in providing for even remote contingencies in 
man-power demands contrasts with the apparent 
\ 


gence of the WPB and the War Manpower Comm 


7 


in laying plans to meet the production crisis. Recen 
veys in Baltimore and other war-industry centers ind 
that the ‘‘volunteer’’ system has broken down comp! 
y a small fraction of the workers qualified for sk 
jobs in war work but now employed in non-essential v 
are being shifted to war jobs by existing place: 
machinery. Little is being done to train women or 
develop day care for children so that married women « 
seek jobs. The President declared in his address of 
October 13 that we must “learn to ration man-power, 
but he failed to suggest specific action. 

[t is not enough simply to say that we must draft men 
for the civilian front in exactly the same way that we 


for the military front; we must take immediate steps to 


set up a comprehensive program capab"- 


man-power needs in order of their urgenc: 


meeting 


nis is not 


a matter that can be setiled by rushing a bill through 


Congress. Many months will be required before men and 


women can be trained and shifted into essential work in 
appreciable numbers, Yet General Hershey has 


nounced that over a million more men will be taken « 
of civilian life before the New Year. Does not this im 
pose a much greater urgency than Washington's acti 
indicate? Since it is a problem involving major political, 
economic, and military decisions, the responsibility clearly 


rests with the President. 
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"fa. 
Jeffers Packs be wl ury 
ANY ingredients besides rubber go into the mal 
ing of a tire. One of the most important is cotton. 
Experiments in recent years indicate that rayon may 
ike a better fabric for tires. This seems especially true 
eavy-duty tires and tires made of synthetic rubber. 
pes heat up much more than regular tires, and 
fabric seems to be able to resist temperatures under 
on gives way. 
r. J rs »new rubber administrator, wants to ex- 
lities for making rayon. The Senate Agriculture 
which is largely dominated by cotton plant- 

J that new rayon plants would pay off their 

r the investment on their war business and emerge 

i st-wat period debt-free and able to sell rayon 

: ply that it would compete with cotton. “As I see 
y jeffers told the committee, “our job ts to win this 
1 stop worrying about what may happen after- 
With this, which should be one of the basic 
r s of tl ar effort, we are in complete agt 
Unfortunately Jeffers, like most WPB officials, 
little readiness to apply the principle to industry 
as agriculture. 
Jeffers is not the first WPB official to adopt this 
in speeches and statements. The test of Jeffers 
come in the way he applies it. “Cotton Ed” Smith, 
Senator from South Carolina, asked Jeffers about 
harge that seven of the nine WPB officials who had 
in the decision to expand rayon facilities “have 
il interesis either in rayon companies or big tire 
Apparently this is true; Jeffers did not deny 
He took refise in rhetoric. He said that while he 
ood that “former officials’ of rayon companics 
ipated in the decision, he assumed that “during a 
America can trust Americans.” If by this he 
Americans of all classes want do what 
think necessary to win the war, no one will dispute 
Lammot du Pont wants us to win the war; so does 
f tor Smith. But obviously they disagree on what is 
: sary. A du Pont dollar-a-year man is apt to have a 

; ‘nt Opinion from a cotton planter on the need for 

rayon in winning the war. 

'e are inclined to believe that in this case the du Pont 
ur-a-year man is right, the cotton planter wrong. 
the cotton planter will have more confidence in 

ffers, and Jeffers himself is more likely to make the 

ght decisions, if he does not depend on one-sided 

incils. There are distinguished i chemists con- 
rned with methods of improving and widening the 

of cotton, as there are farm chemists concerned with 

F ling new ways to turn urpluses of grain into new 








> of 


plastics, and synthetics. 


One suspects that in the 


fabric for tires, as in that of raw materials for 


synthetic rubber, \WPB consultants drawn only fron 
dustry and kastern scientific schools @ px t < 


business are not too interest > new 


This does not mean that they 


tor farm pre ducts. 


1ionest; it does mean that they 


War us 


are di 


The democratic way and the sensible way to meet t 
+ hK] > ; make ce a +} + l sid wet bas 1, so ce 
| ropiem 18 tO Make Sure thal ali Sidcs get a Tale NCa&lril 
and that decision-making bodies are representative 


this standard, the staff of six technical assistants che 


by Jeffers is disappoin ng. The only academic s 


of the six is from M. I. T. There are two men from ma- 


chinery companies. The other three men are 
of the Big Four 
United States Rubber, and 


the Big [Four in 


rupper-ure COll) LMli¢ 


advanced of 


} 1 } , 
tircs, is not included; t o1s in the dognou 


in developi Buna rubber tire of its o' 


ON of Standard Oil and I. G. Farben. No 
of the smaller rubber compani ire f nted 
hough some of them, hke Acushn Process, hay 
shown more enterprise and ingenuity in lling s 
thetic rubber than the Big Four. There is no man amor 
the from the Middle Western coll and govern 
ment laboratories, which have done more work on syn 
thetic rubber and learned more about tt n the bie 
tern scientific schools. The lo} sic 1 te hn il ste ff 
( en by Jeffers follows the customary and discredited 
\VPB pattern rather than the dem ic Of Jeffer 
most W PB executives, h 5 pro 1 himself with a 


f lapsburg ae topes 


BY FREDA KIRCHW 


MERICAN 
| ism, 


diplom< acy 1s a mixture of tradition: 


caution, and pragmatism. The third elen 


occasionally conflicts with the other two, but more 


fits well enough, and together they serve as a complete 
bar to the development of a flexible political strat 
based on a consistent political policy. 

Our continued relations with Vichy provide a perfect 
illustration of this compound in action. Ever since tl 
fall of France we have acted upon the fiction that w 
were de: ling with a sovereign power caf able of conduct- 
ing an independent foreign policy. The pragmatic | 


of 


this bit a theater was our hope that we could act 
prevent the full political surrender of Vichy 


The hope was an illusion. 


point. Even if our policy had served as a deterrent « 


otte 


But pe rhaps that is beside the 


Vichy, it would still have ignored more important strat 


gic considerations—chief among them the absolute ne 


Ol 


building up the spirit of resistance in France 


ry rT 
again 


both the German oc 


of increasing the military and political strength of t! 


upation and the Vichy regime and 


lent 
n 


f 





ted attempts of the State 
1d De Gaulle at one and 
the same time have proved ineffect 


neither the ends of tradition and caution nor of prag- 


ve, as a consequence 


matism have been served. 


At any moment now the policy will be idoned 
Vi h § SUCCESSIVE ¢ pit lations to Hitler have dynamit { 
{ ra I t Cl I nce ind rob} d he ot 
De} urtment of its la area orf dip! mati f neuver 
loday th on Lava ity are those estab 
lished by the I h ple then Not in Wash- 
if n's } 1 the refusal of the workers 
of France to 1 into slavery by the ¢g rment ¥ 
LAN ( ol le to the full surrendet 
of Vichy to H r. By ing Vichy our encouragement 

mater t Vv vitably strengthened th 
hand of I I: it wall t many dead French patriots 
to wil it the eff of that polig 

But Vichy is only the most obvious and striking ex- 
mple of our diplomatic insulation against the revolu- 


litianalsct  f 


IIONALIS’S ¢ 


tionary challenge of Hitler’s war. The tra 
by habit and persuasion, 


»to win the wv 


nout using—or | y the for of democratic r 
sistance; they h to di t fascism with near-fascisr 
| i il ial beel ene 
or t least With 1@ VCs lai remn 5 OF | r cf 

1 ‘ | 41 
rvatism. Het their obvious par lity for the Pet 
eir anxious wooing of the Francos, their long apy 


endless back-stairs whisper! 
of clerical reaction. Nor 
Euro and Latin Ameri 


rs go on befor 


ment of Castillo, their 
1 the representatives 
efforts confined to 
Here at home the patient, futile maneu\ 
pretense of indifference and 
has encouraged t! 
groups. 
of the Italians 
exempt Italia 


;. Under a studied 
rtiality, the State Department 


nservative elements among the exile 
Lhe one 


rT (; 


partial exception is the case 


neral Biddle’s decision to 


alien” status was 


from “enem) 


nals in this country 

| move. It not only recognizes loyalty t 
f ol e great majority of Italians living her 

ls to deepen the feeling that Italy is in f 
picd t ry f r than a full Axis partner and 
unrest in Italy and widen tl 
that ntry and ¢ any. The daneer 
! that 1} ] ht | id toward a 
rican nosity toward Mussolini and 

A} t of the Italian dict 

fr ¢ t | tile b in tl | 1c] 
! | I to?! et of tole: 
nm many official circl Or n 

i it deflated hero, that sent 
{nn it I { Ita 1 ro hou Wi ] 
this country r been held in tl ntempt it 
leserves. It is in t to n that Mr. Biddle’s 
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generous gesture to the Italians in America will be u 


to strengthen their resistance to fascism as well as theis 
loyalty to the United States. 

The best hope that this may happen lies in the rather 
puzzling approval bestowed by the State Department 
Count Sforza and the Free Italy movement whic! 
leads. Whether his noble antecedents or his aristocr 
charm are responsible for this attitude or whether 
appears the least dangerous leader the Free Italians 
choose is hard to say. The happy fact remains, how 
that Sforza is a democrat and a statesman, and as 
as his leader hip is, however informally, acknowled¢ 
by the State Department, no revival of appeasement js 
likely 


But for one Sforza there are a dozen favored “fr 


leaders whose credentials are of a dubious color. T 
is an example, Otto of Austria. Without any doubt ¢ 
ites for the leadersh 
exile. His stock in Wa 
ton has been going up fast, and some informed per 
lieve that a Free Austrian legion headed by Ott 
soon rece me sort of 
Washington. 


Why not? By State Department standards Otto i 


heads a mixed field of « ree 


the anti-Nazi Austrians in 


ive S( “unofficial” approval in offi 


Imost perfect candidate. His ancestry insp ires off 
ynfidence; his charm is admitted by his enemies: 


advocate 
He has 

eration in a recent issue of V 
and the fact that 


1 ood Catholic; he dislikes Hitler: he 


democratic’ Central Eur 
. ee ee 


} 
, 
w?iit A thal ru 


pean federation. 
ire fed 
its outlines and stru 
Austro-Hung 


-erand-uncle is not |i! 


OT An stria; 


curious resemblance to the 


Empire lately ruled by his great 


to disconcert those responsible for our present diplon 1 


On the contrary. Otto fits into the conservative, cler 
restored “old order” envisaged by these official 


smoothly as if he had been designed by Adolf Ber 
, the id 


it would 
W e may di 


From the pragmatic point of view, however 
has flaws. We may 


lemocratic elements here and « 


ignore the effect 


tbroad. 


Austrian d 


bitterness it would arouse among 
crats, who would consider it a new proof of the ‘ 
Department's cynical determination to insure the f 

igainst a real application of the Four Freedoms or : 


democratic nonsense. But the emotions of ordinary 


wie are beyond the concern of diplomats. W! 
might give them pause is the effect Otto’s elevation 


would surely have on several of the government 


~ 


| 
exile—especially 


i / 


vernments. 


the Czecho-Slovak and Yugoslav 


Polish gi — the State Department's 


unhappy flirtation with Tibor Eckhardt, the _— 


reactionary and ex tenets was an sine to the dem 


crath sensibilities of our Eastern European friends 


support of the Au 


strian archduke would have wei 


A 


consequct No amount of charm will indu 
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hat once suffered the Hapsburg yoke to look with favor 
? on Otto's claims to leadership. And his plans for a fed- 
erated Central Europe are equally suspect. Any indorse- 
nt of Otto 


unfriendly act and would seriously injure our relations 


: e would be taken as ar 


—open of sub rosa 


Washineton, October 18 
ENDELL WILLKIE’S trip abroad has not in- 


creased his popularity at the White House, 





where there is an uneasy feeling that he may 


ay launched the 1944 Presidential campaign from 
Moscow and Chungking. Permission to make the trip 


given reluctantly by the President, after much coax- 
by Willkie. Willkie’s Moscow and 
(huneking were not only unauthorized but resented. 


Roosevelt seems to regard the Moscow stateme on 


remarks in 


ond front as an attempt 
that sent him abroad in an army bomber. 

The White House, while proj erly grateiul for WaAll- 
s services in demonstrating national unity at home 


broad, senses that he 1s anxious to keep himself in 


by Willkie to prod the 


1 


blic eye. The fourth term is still undecided. Those 
ind the President are not too anxious to see strong, 


lar alternatives develop, whether outside the Demo- 


r? 
Party or within it. At the moment the only pos- 
t1es for proore Willkie 


} and W. aC. 


ile Wallace stays loyally and dutifully in vice 


SIVCS are 


obscurity, Willkie is engaged in unorthodox 


neuvers. The Administration does net have to move 


right or Willkie much farther left to re- 


} +] - 
n farther 


.) 


‘ their relative position in 1940. Big business could 
-a firmer grip on the war economy under Willkie 
‘ves that he 
table to Old Guard Re- 


in leaders and that his only hope 


slaying a daring game. He beli 
» ago made himself unacce| 


is to strike out 

















- lly for a popularity that will force them to support 
candidacy in 1944. He has cut loose from party 

; orings, turned his back on the country-club set, and 
a vaded Roosevelt territory. His hunch is that by 1944 
te-ins there will be much dissatisfaction among workers, farm- 
> and rs, and small business men which can be capitalized by 
newer and younger figure prepared to outbid a mori- 

| New Deal for their favor. The Commonwealth 

= nd Southern executive who once thought the SEC a 
" t of commissars has gone a long way in the opposite 
, rection. It is a good thing that Roosevelt was elected 
in 1940, and, in another sense, it is a good thing that 





with our allies-in-exile. This may seem intolerant and 
unreasonable to Otto’s sponsors, but it 


is a simple fac 
And it is a fact that should be considered by the prag 
matists of the State Department before they decide on 


the resurrection of the Hapsburg dynasty. 


Willkie and FD. R. 


BY I. F. 


STONE 


Willkie 


defeat that would not have occurred to him in victory, 


was defeated. The latter has learned much in 


and progressives who have spoken with him in recent 
many changes in his patterns of thought. 
least. Willkie’s course 

1 


bargaining power of labor 


months report 
A 


At the ven should increase the 


and the left in dealing with 


Roosevelt. For some time the President has felt that 
he had labor and the left so securely in his political 
pocket that he could concentrate on wooing the right, a 
process in which the New Deal has been so slicked up 
as to become almost unrecognizable. 


Within the Administration the dwindling hopes of 
the New Dealers rest on Leon Henderson. No one els 
shows either the courage or the capacity to provide them 
with leadership in their fight against the coalition of 
Wall Streeters, dollar-a-year men in uniform, and politi 
cal-minded generals who have taken over war produc- 
tion. Recent shifts have left Donald M. Nelson a ludi- 
crous figure; the armed services and their banker allies 
are in control of the WPB. A principal figure is Lieuten- 
ant General Brehon B. Somervell, commanding general 
of the War Department’s Services of Supply. 

General Somervell is shrewd, ambitious, and subtly 
arrogant. He is good at internal Administration politics, 


knows how to play up to the press, an 1 is not unaware 


of the uses of social demagogy. He is a kind of American 
von Schleicher, though unlike his German analogue he 
is reaching out for alliances on the right rather than the 
left. At a recent mecting of the War Production Board, 
here General Somervell 


Henderson very 


w has been cock-of-the-walk 


plainly told the General that the war- 


I 
production program was supposed to be run by the War 
Production Board, 


Henderson, 


around by the General. General Somervell, so the story 


not General Somervell, and that h 


was getting tired of having the board bossed 
goes, said he was pretty tired himself of hearing Hen- 
derson “pop off,” and Henderson suggested that if the 


General was tired he could leave. 


Henderson, with some of the load of price control 


has about decided to turn his at- 


now lifted from him, 


t i n to production matters, a sphere from vhich 
Kn i | 1} 1 { € ~h 11n the sumMmMecr I 

4] n he t ] n l If Imez id conver 

1 of 1¢ i id ( Cr CIV } Sul S EH 

ll have to go to the mat with General Somervell, and 
loes he will have the Senate Small Business Com- 


- rooting for him. General Somervell made an un- 
nn on the committee during the past 


weck by his contemptuous attitude on the witness stand, 


im pre 
his juggling of figures, and his disingenuous answers. 
The committee might have spent its time questioning 
the directors of the new Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, which promises to be as big a failure as its prede- 
cessor Organizations in giving little business a part in the 
war program. The SWPC, like its forerunners, 1s de- 
pendent on army-navy procurement officers, who still do 
the actual letting of the contracts. The committee there- 
fore declined to have its attention distracted from essen- 
tials and decided instead to call General Somervell and 
the supply-service procurement officials subordinate to 
him. It took New York City as a specimen case and 
found that from 70 to 85 per cent of the war orders 
sent by Washington to the district ordnance office in 
New York for placement were secretly earmarked for 


manufacturers already making those items. Senator Mur- 


The Services 
BY DONALD 


HERE are at least two main standpoints from 
which to gauge the degree of our success in the 

war to date. From the perspective of the past we 
are doing a fine piece Of work. In no vious conflict 


have we moved so rapidly and efficiently. But if we con- 


sider tne ¢t we face, our ccomplishments seem less 
impr We became the ally of nations already losing 
nd the foe of some of the ablest military peoples and 
leaders kt n to history. Our initial blunders in the 
Pacific still further weakened our prospects. Finally, our 
inistrati bungling in the field of vital materials, 

the constant effort of many and diverse intcrests to use 
r emergency to gain their selfish aims, the per- 

of race discrimination, the bickering between 

rmy and navy and among the various members of the 


United Nations must all be seen in the light of a des- 


perate strugele for existence. 
Fortunately, in the United States the services have 


shown far more ability to profit by their own blunders 
than has been the case with the British Army. Air force, 


irmy, and navy have all come a long way since Decem- 


ber 7. 
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‘ 


ray asked Colonel Robert Wood Johnson (of Johnson 
and Johnson, the manufacturers of pharmaceuti 
whether any investigation was made “as to whet! 

1) 


not tnere would be ( 


ther concerns that would be ca; 
of taking those extended orders . . . rather than pile t 
up in the same concern?” “I should say usually not, 

g answer. 

General Somervell appeared before the comn 
next day and sought to repair the damage done by ¢ 
nel Johnson’s admissions. He presented a scrics 
elaborate but deceptively incomplete charts design 
show that more contracts were going to small con 
When Senator Murray brushed these charts aside 
declared “the substantial part of the [war] produ 
being carried on by a limited number of large 
cerns, Somervell confessed, ‘That is right.’” The Gen 
annoyed the committee by saying that little business 
not want war orders and by denying that the army ! 
difficulty in getting big businesses like the large auton 
bile companies to go into war production. Later Ger 
Somervell explained that he only meant “we had 
difficulty in getting the automobile industry to take t! 
part of the orders for automobiles.” This patriotic r 
ness to sell automobiles to the army as well as civil 


failed to impress the committee, 


Have Learned 


W. MITCHELL 


Maintained as it was in at least theoretical readinc 
for war at any time, the navy’s problem was easier th 
that of the army. While it has doubled in man-pow 
and greatly expanded its patrol activities in the Atlan 
and its support of bases in the Pacific, its striking pow 
has not been greatly increased, since most of the 
ships in service are anti-submarine craft of various t 
The greatest accretion to its strength derives from 
unannounced but very probable completion of four n 
35,000-ton battleships, sister ships of the North Caro 
lina. Eight new light cruisers have compensated for the 
loss of four heavy ones. New destroyers and submari: 
have far exceeded sinkings. Like Japan, we suffer fr 
a shortage of plane carriers, which are as necessary 
they are highly vulnerable. The first carriers of a giganti 
new program are still months short of completion. 

In the fighting of the past year the navy suffered dis- 
grace at Pearl Harbor, was roughly handled at the be- 
ginning of the Aleutian campaign and in the Java Sea, 
and was soundly beaten in a night battle in the Solomon 
To its credit are a little better than a drawn battle in the 
Coral Sea, the brilliantly managed though lucky victory 
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+ Midway, and a far more successful war of attrition by 
lanes and submarines than the Japanese have been 


ponent so Out 


conduct. No longer 1s the op} 
| 


sly underestimated as in the days before the war, 


the navy has thoroughly learned the lesson of atr 


> | | 
1 other angles the picture is not so bright. For a 


d years the navy has managed to exist under a 


ratic organization which has been a continued and 
d target for critics. Some improvements have been 
nce the beginning of this war, but the thorough 


zation needed was abandoned a few months ago 


> ! . ’ L. - a c ’ 
of piecemeal change. It has not been reassuring 


veral officers of proved incompetence promoted 

r than purged. The slowness with which losses have 
acknowleaged even when they are perfectly well 
n to the enemy, as in the fighting around Java, and 
wucity of information given out are also mistakes. 
tails of plane losses and ship damage at Pearl Har 
certainly known to the Japanese at this late date 
no longer of great importance. As long as the 

n people are needlessly denied information of 
suspicion 1s certain to be present that the 

1b] 


Department is suppressing news to conceal blun- 


ver-confidence of peo] le in our war effort can 
a danger. 
] 


army started the war much less ready for action 


ith the great psychological advantage over the navy 
nowing its own weaknesses and the necessity for 
vement. As a result it has gone through a process 
pansion and reform which has been nothing short 
volutionary. The way for this was paved by a re- 
inization of the War Department over a year ago 
h appears to have cut through a good deal of red 
and eliminated much duplication and waste motion. 

[he strongest, best cared-for, best educated personnel 
of any army on earth has been toughened up to the point 
re it outmatches the formerly amazing endurance 
evements of the German troops. Lack of equipment 

is no longer a problem. The lesson of air-land coordina- 
n appears to have been learned, and the United States 
has made at least as much progress as other nations in the 
lopment of special-purpose troops. Fourteen armored 


isions are now in existence. A large influx of new 





\d in the commissioned ranks has had a wholesome 
t. The army still has serious faults and is not yet a 
leted product, but in its essential modernity and 

shting spirit it is enormously stronger than it was a 

Car avo. 

Our record in the air has been steadily improving. In 


e Pl 
Vi 


ilippine | lands even more than at Pearl Harbor 


the surprise and destruction of the army planes on the 
ground was a national scandal. But these mistakes have 





t been repeated, and the worst than can be said of the 


Air Corps’ recent :ecord in Europe is that our fliers have 
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not yet undergone the acid tests passed by the R. A. F. 


-s 


vleanwhile, the box score ot planes destroyed in both 


he Pacific and the Europe in theater of war has favored 


the United States by so wide a margin as seriously to 


embarrass the air extremists, who have had to account for 
marked successes attained under a system of air-force 
:dministration which they deplore. This group has also 
been responsible for a popular but incorrect impression 


that Midway was a victory of land-based over ¢arrier 
based air power, an interpretation which any close study 
of the available facts will refute. 

The rivalry between the army and navy over credit 
for Midway illustrates a persistent weakness which has 
not yet been solved—inter-service jealousy and non-co- 
operation. Pearl Harbor turned a floodlight on this 
defect but did not eliminate it. The system of giving 
either an admiral or a general command over all forces 
in an area, according to whether naval or military inter- 
ests are predominant, has worked some improvement. 
Nevertheless, the red tape incident to securing army 
aid for the navy resulted in unnecessary ship sinkings 
along the Atlantic coast, and the reluctance of the navy 


to have an army air base nearby accounted for the early 


heavy losses at Dutch Harbor, where the navy had noth- 
ing better than Catalina patrol planes to match Japanese 
fighters and dive bombers. 

Nor has joint command been achieved in the inter- 
national military sphere. Even announced agreements be- 
tween the British and ourselves, where machinery for 
cooperative action has been in existence for several 
months, have not been carried out. The fatlure of the 
Anglo-American group to reach an understanding with 
the Russians is notorious. Finally, Mr. Roosevelt's at- 
tack on the demand of civilians and newspapers for a 
second front leaves room for a crushing reply. Civilian 
critics can always be accused of incomplete knowledge; 
a major fault of the present Administration has been its 
sugarcoating of news, its refusal to let the American 
people know the full facts. But even without all the 
facts, civilians have been right in their disputes with 
professional military men an amazingly large number of 
times. 

In the First World War Winston Churchill, a civilian, 
brought about the introduction of tanks; had it been well 
used on a sufficient scale, the new weapon would have 
ended the war. He also promoted the adoption of con- 
voys, a device which cheated the U-boat of victory. In 
both cases he faced the determined opposition of the 
generals and admirals of his day. In the present war he 
has silenced critics and remained almost completely in 
the camp of the professionals—and has been consistently 
defeated. It took Hitler, a rank amateur, to reveal the 
full incapacity and lack of imagination of the French 
generals commanding “the best army in the world.’ The 
recent development of torpedo planes is largely due to 


JO 

: efforts of ex-Secretary of the Navy Edis ind was 

uieved over the opposition of Admiral Leahy, who 

ally had the support of the Pt lent. Congress in 
1938 urged that large numbers of experimental patrol 

sels be built for anti-submarine work. Had this lin 


The NATI 
the navy, the tremendous merchant-ship sinkings in 
western Atlantic—sinkings which may yet cost 
war—would certainly have been checked much 

No sane person would disdain the technical adv 
admirals and generals, but in the words of Clemer 


“War is too important to be left solely to the gen 


exico’s Home Front 


BY HARRY BLOCK 


Mexico City, October 10 


EXICO’S readjustment to the inexorable fact 


| 1, y’ 
Of war 1s beginning tO Make progress, th } 


there is still more rhetoric than reality in 


national mobilization. On Independence Day three wecks 

ago six ex-Presidents stood up with President Avila 
I 

Camacho in an unprecedented ceremony of national 


I 

unity. The vast crowd massed in the capital's central 
square had eyes, however, for only two of them 
General Plutarco Elias Calles, former “Supreme Chicf 
of the Mexican Revolution,” and General Lazaro Car- 
1as, who in 1936 exiled him from the country. it 
is a dramatic moment. No other figures so perfectly 
ify the dual tendencies and aims that have made 
the revolutionary development a social seesaw. Their 
lic appearance together in nearly eight years was 
d as a visible symbol that past political differ- 
1 and that the nation was determined 
to exhibit an unbroken front to the world. 

National ut 


vernment Sil it « 


y has been the goal of the Camacho 
me to power nearly two years ago, 
it the fact that it was thought necessary to put on so 
ite a spectacle suggests that unity is still not fully 
hieved. This impression is confirmed by the reception 
recls of the event in the movie houses, 


where the alternating applause and hisses for the six 


1 


Presidents indicated that Mexico's internal struggles 
ve not yet been suspended for the duration. Neverthe- 
less, nO one can compare the general temper of the 


Mexican people today with the prevailing sentiment 
ily six months ago without recognizing a marked 
hange. The country is beginning to take the war seri- 


ously. Organization for defense and for war is moving 


‘ ' ' ’ 
ead. A practi e bl vuut in the capital was a remark- 
ble demonstration of civil discipline. The new arms 
mired f1 [ ed States made a brave display 


the Independence Day parade, even if the army had 
» borrow some chauffeurs from the labor organizations 
help drive the st !! unfamiliar motorized equipment. 
Comrntenry mil ere oe 
mpul n 
though the law ts not t in operation. Meanwhile, 


i 





throughout the country, hundreds of thousands of 


of all ages are voluntarily drilling; the significant fe 
of this movement is that it began in the provin 
only recently reached Mexico City, an encouragin 
versal of the usual process. 

In spite of these healthy signs, however, it can: 
said that the battle of the home front has been 
Mexico during the preceding regime was largel 
gaged in refighting the Mexican Revolution, 
utopian to suppose that its deep-seated antagor 
can be forgotten overnight or banished any farth 


just below the surface. For the sake of unity, in 


to appease business and industry, the labor mov 
has adopted what is virtually a no-strike policy. T 
pease landholders and the so-called “small propri 
(corresponding to the commercial farmers who 
the American farm lobby), the agrarian reform h 
slowed and watered down. To appease the church, 
educational system has been again revamped to | 
it of its “socialist” character and its immoral pr 
of letting little boys and girls attend primary 
together. Apparently unity has required the surt 
to the conservatives of the chief positions captured 
ing the preceding six years of renewed revoluti 
upsurge. The lion and the lamb are indeed lying d 
together, but as usual the lamb is inside the lion. 
Defense of democracy against totalitarianism, 
implies no more than a defense of the status quo, 
inadequate slogan even in the United States and ‘ 
Britain. To hold it up as an inspiration to the Mex: 
masses, who have never known genuine democr 
of the nature of a cruel jest. One cannot ask peop! 
“unite” without reference to the forces that have hit! 
held them apart. What has been lacking here, clear!) 
a progressive program that by giving concrete mi 
to the concept of unity would arouse the national 
in support of the war. It is no secret that Mexico's 


into the war found the majority of the population 


thetic about its outcome and a small minority a 


tr 


pro-Axis. The country’s present political struggle cer 
on the question of what goals unity is expect 


' 
} 
A 
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involved in a war they never wa 

1,! ] + 5 byt +] e ] 2 
w lixe to have it fought for their exclusive 
rst important sign of government recognition 
e of support for the War efiort wouid have 


adened came with the appointment of Cardenas, 


r or not the man himself corresponded with the 
him that took hold of the popular imagination 
+} ; ry +1 m4 of tha + > ) hea 
le the point For the man tn the street, for the 


} 1 1 , } 
and peasants throughout the country, Cardenas 


nted the hope of freedom, progress, and well- 
| ‘ie ~"4 } £ } st] tAN TY n } + mM 
Ici He spread OI i1$tiius mment that accom- 


’ 


the hard times ushered in by the war—long 
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Mexico was involved—the symbol of Car iS 
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imself has re i f oof re- 
1 hi elf f 1 this growing sentiment 
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re ardent followers. But it must again be in 
cad : a : = 
that it was less Cardenas the man they were fol- 
than the idea associated with his name—the 
o eali-t _ : ro 
ompiex or policies, programs, actS, and ODI|CcC- 
i 


that his regime stood for. His appointment to the 
post was obviously a concession to this popular 
y an effort on the part of the administration to 
talize his prestige. The political, rather than mill- 
nature of the appointment was emphasized when 
eral Abelardo Rodriguez, another ex-President, who 
nts almost the antithesis of Cardenas, was named 
corresponding post on the Gulf Coast. 
Early last month Cardenas was appointed to a re- 
nized and enlarged Defense Ministry which 1s to 
supreme command over the army, the navy, and 
ur force. The left groups—labor organizations, the 
and the radical wing of the official Party of 


Mexican Revolution—were jubilant, more so per- 





than the facts warrant. since Cardenas, even if he 





osed, which is doubtful, could not assume 
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€ voul tf trom politics. As the shake- 

Wa pure y po- 
1; t } - ; 
litical in character, 


attitude is al- 

most comical. What- 
r Cardenas may 
or may not do, it 
had proved impos- 
ble to make real 


rress toward 


tional un 


na- 
ity without 


concession to the 





enemies are right 


nd he really harbors secret olitical ambitions, his post- 


tion was obviously stronger outside the government than 
2 member of it. It is therefore being | re 
ver vy I ire was brought to | t 
him to accept; that the President came to the conc] n 
t the Carde i s potentially t ( ( t 
leav flo ng ybout uncontrolled and that ivy to 
ninish the importance of the symbol was to bring the 
man into Mexico City, where he would no longer be the 
subject of irresponsible speculation that was f ling 
unrest. If this theory is correct, it was a rt move 
A mem! of the covernment Cardenas will share 


for its policies; and even if he 
self in disagreement with them he can hardly withdraw. 
One can imagine the row the press would raise were 
the hated Cardenas to “abandon his post in time of war 


because of pol 


itical differences with the regime. ‘There 
is, on the other hand, no reason for supposing that 
Cirdenas did not, accept the post because he felt he 
could thus best serve his country in the emergency. Some 
ult of his 


return to the government. There are indications that 


further Cabinet changes may be made as a 


Véjar Vasquez, the intrepid hero of the war against 
coeducational elementary schools, may be on the way 
out. But no major shift in internal government policies 
appears imminent. 

Among the chief obstacles to national unity are the 
rapid deterioration of the living standards of the Mexi- 
can masses in the past three years and the glaring fact 


that the country’s privileged classes are making no com- 
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parable sacrifices for the war effort. In 1941 it already Now this is a highly dangerous attitude. It is 
cost twice as much to eat as it did in 1933; today’s prices longer possible to draw nice subjective distinctio: 
have risen nearly 20 per cent over those of last year. tween “innocent” anti-Americanism and actual p; 
Wages al ilaries in the meantime have been station- Hitlerism. Only too often patriotic nationalist opi: 
ary. If Mexico’s rural population were dependent on however honestly held, provide a convenient 0; 
the market rather than on their tiny subsistence patches for Axis propaganda, whose ends are adequately ; 
if Mexico, that is, were a developed capitalist country if it can succeed in inflaming the latent anti 
instead of a nation barely emerging from semi-fcudalism sentiment. But the way to combat this tendency 
economic disaster would already have overtaken the removing the grievances that lend it apparent ju 
nation; economic backwardness has certain negative vir- tion. Some months ago Vice-President Wallace d L 
tues of its own. But if the peasants’ state of permanent that American imperialism was dead. Sumner Welles ! : 
depression has not been seriously affected by the situa- several times reinforced the statement. Theirs were « A. F. 
tion, the city dwellers, especially the industrial workers cellent words. But unfortunately, as the war contin 
ind the minor employees of government and private the internal economy of Mexico becomes ever more 
business, have been taking a severe beating. What would versely affected by the economic necessities of the Uni: \ - ( 
Mr. Henderson do with a rise in food prices—which States; though the death of imperjalism has been p: eratior 
make up three-quarters of the living expenses of the claimed, the imperialist character of the economic r 
average Mexican family—of more than 100 per cent? tions between the United States and Latin America ha ended. 
An additional point that cannot be too strongly em actually been strengthened. Probably very little can be had si 
phasized is that Mexico is now almost 100 per cent de- done under war conditions materially to correct 
pendent on the United States. Practically nothing enters situation, but a program for the future conceived in 
t country except from the United States; nothing terms more precise than those of the Atlantic Charter red 
leaves it except to the United States. Such dependenc« would go far toward allaying existing fears. The 
is pernicious economically; it is even worse political! to draft such a program is now. If we expect to defeat f wh 
For the century that Mexicans have been struggling to Axis imperialism, we must persuade people that we ar n 
win national independence they have been taught to fear not hoping to maintain an imperialist preserve 
and suspect the big neighbor to the north. Their present own backyard. roaii 
dependence on Washington for their very bread is for Mexico's reactionaries have their own solution 
that reason all the more galling. It is a solution that leaves 90 per cent of the M | 
We are paying now for past sins just as surely as th people out of the picture, but it has the virtue of : n his 
British are paying for their past sins in India. India is a the problem quite satisfactorily for the other 10 pet . 
case in point. The present Indian crisis, because it pro- Let Mexico continue to be dependent on Americat pains { 
vides the first great test of the validity of the Atlantic dustry. Let foreign capital come in on its own ter Mine 
Charter’s high-sounding principles, is being closely exploit native resources. Offer “guaranties” —prot not ou 
1 throughout Latin America. As countries with against taxation, against labor and agrarian dema Wh 
only the shadow, seldom the substanc e, of national And let Mexico continue to be an exporter of raw! those 
ind ublics are vitally inter- terials produced by the 90 per cent and an importer o! tial A. 
ested in the charter; only unequivocal action to imple- finished goods to be consumed by the 10 per cent. ' with t 
ment its promises will change their somewhat cynical enough funds allocated from the surplus of this systea the A. 
view of the brave new world it is supposed to usher in. to police the country, it can even be made to work— and di 
In the meantime they observe the realities of British for a time, for their time, anyway. bossin; 
rule in India—and wonder. What prospect does an Is there another solution? The answer to that is an- this vir 
Allied victory hold out to them? other question: Is this an anti-fascist war? Are we not did ne 
Will Mexico, for example, be less dependent on th: fighting to render impossible the reactionary solution | Hutch 
United States after the war? Many Mexicans honestly the social probl. m of our time? The common people « Repul 
fear being doomed to a permanent economic subservience all countries have the same goal in the conflict—t of L.'s 
that will effectively short-circuit all the nation’s hopes of destruction not only of fascism in Germany and Ital Green. 
true independence. They see the future as a blind alley and Japan but of its seeds and tendencies within their JJ tinue t 
of frustrated nationalism in which it will be impossible own borders. If unity ceases to be an abstract slogas 1 @ of the 
to turn back—the Mexican Revolution has at least a becomes the purposeful unity of all anti-fascist forces, meet v 
complished that much—and equally impossible to forge if the hidden civil war that underlies the international what 5 
ahead. This is what those Mexicans are thinking about war is courageously recognized and loyally fought, the It is 
who observe pessimistically that in the long run their there is real hope for the future. The democratic p tep in 
ountry may have almost as much to fear from the of America will find a way toan inter-American economy C.L¢ 






United States as from Germany, that will satisfy the needs and the aspirations of all. 












T ronto, Uel ber 15 


OTHING that happened at the Am 1- 
aa 


1erican Fed 


® eration of Labor's sixty-second convention cre- 

». } 7 yack nim ] }; ¢ _, go the 

—_ ued as much animated dls sion among tne 
I ] le wad rc the I} yey fF the m rw | 

i iL. deiegates as the latest anuics OF the man Wino 

‘re—John L. Lewis. A. F. of L. officials read 

from the Cincinnati convention of the Mine 

ees i a ere a 

ae ei I¢ v1 y than stories apout thcir own « iD 

They speculated on the possibility that Lewis 

appear in Toronto before the A. F. of L. sessions 

A | f lelecrrt lemntly ar WN “d hey 

fit least Tour delegates soliemniy announces tH y 

I ' hr y » | | 

} Philip Murray scurrying through the hotel 


| 


ing to in ahead of his ex-boss 


s formal withdrawal from the C. I. O. 
| response from A. F. of L. leaders. Nearly all of 


, derive great pleasure from the 


rre? 
LrCt 
é 


evok d a 


troubles 


Federation orators still call the “rebel, rival dual 


Moreover, they feel that the break between 
C. J. O. enormously enhances A. F. of L. 
power in the coming unity aaa tions. 1 hey 


1 that the C. I. O. leadership will hasten to 
o the A. F. « 

ra the prospect of Lewis and Mur- 
f L. favor. William Green took 
’ to the United 


» Lewis can get back int 


) point out that ‘a “door is open’ 
Mine Workers and that a separate peace with Lewis 1s 
question. 


While all this is regarded as fitting punishment for 


who left the house of labor,” there is a sub 
| A. F. of L. bloc that would genuinely prefer to deal 
the C. I. O.; it 
F. of L. 


relish 


ian- 
recognizes that Lewis's return to 
would virtually doom unity negotiations 
tht of “Big John” a; 


ing Federation affairs. Green privately subscribes to 


does not the thoug rain 


is view. But the pro —- of the Toronto convention 
nothing to dispel the impression that Willi 

Hutcheson, czar of the building trades ind tie L's 

in the A. F. 


W hy ) think 


ican playmate, exerts more influence 


' 
wu 


+ 


of L.’s back room than Green or those 


Green. It is generally believed that Hutcheson will con- 


1¢ to do private business with Lewis. He is a member 
the A. F. of L. three-man committee that will Qn 


neet with the C. I. O. 
What poes on. 
It is le that Franklin D. Roosevelt may have to 


tep in once again to prevent a deal that wouid put the 


d of 


Lewis will not be uninform« 
possil 
i 


€. I. O.’s leaders on the spot and restore Lewis's power. 


is felt, 


an admission, it 


Lewis's Cincinnati rhetoric was 





Lewis and the A. F. of L 


BY JAMES A. 


WECHSLER 


with the President; 


his complaint 


. chiefs were trying to “undermine” him 


t the White House was an acknowledgment that he 
respects Roosevelt's influence in labor affairs. There were 
even some who detected a note of deference. But it is 


considered doubtful that Mr. Roosevelt will 
One high A. F. of L. 
ewis said to me here, “We 
hope s to take the labor movement back to the Republican 
Party (He did 
abandons that i he will have to fight Roosevelt as 
well as Philip Murray to recapture control of United 
States labor. Hutcheson’s influence is not to be 
few A. F. of L. chiefs seem ready to quarrel 
with the White House. 
Apart from the 

Lewis, the A. F. of I 


tradit 


be moved, 
offictal with no special animus 


all know John still 


t mean the Willkie wing.) Until Lewis 


mini 


mized, but 


tra-curricular diversion created by 


..s ten-day conference shattered no 


Perhaps the most significant trend revealed 


1ONLS. 


1 } 
by the mectings was the widening 


gap between British 


labor and A. F. of L. leaders over relations with the 
Russian trade unionists. The two fraternal delegates from 


the British and 


‘Tanner 


Jack 


Bryn Robert pleaded politely but vigorously for r 
versal of the Federation's refusal to sit on a joint com 
mi with the Russian irade uniontsts—without result 
Tanner was received in frigid silence, largely because he 
tricd to sell a party-line analysis of the Soviet state as 
well as the war need for an international labor front. 
Roberts, who stuck to the latter point, got a better 1 

action, but it was less than enthusiastic. After a brief 


which Mat 
of L.’s line, the 


affirm the Federation’s past position 


Woll laid down the A. F. 
Imingly to re- 
to the Soviet 
The left- 
held 


debate in thew 
convention voted overwh«e 
aid 
Soviet labo 


armies but no direct dealings with & 


wing forces at this convention could hav their 


caucus in the proverbial telephone booth. 
The most 

A. Phil 

mnie 


on 


dramatic incident 


> Rand pl 


ar Porters ee one of 


was again precipitated by 


, pres ident of the Brotherhood of 


: 
the two Negro delegates 


the scene. Rand ph made his annual plea for ap- 
pointment of a bat discrimination in 


A. F. of L 


mmMit tce to 


unions, He 


COLT) 


; 
uged the convention to 


also 


speak out in behalf of independence for India. No white 
delegate in the crowd of 600 rose to support him on 
either count. Dan Tobin of the Teamsters assailed Ran- 


dolph for “lighting the torch of dissension.”” The con- 


vention voted to deplore race discrimination and to 


cfer the fate of India to the Anglo-American labor con 


+ 


mittee. It is generally acknowledged that Green would 
have liked to do something about the Negro issue, but 
his longing for harmony overcame his better instincts. 
The A. F. of L.’s attitude toward the 


inions and toward union discrimination will plague ¢l 
Pits 


Russian trade 


rs when the meetings with the C. I. O. begin. 
Yet more important than these ideological conflicts is the 
survival of deep and bitter resentment; this convention 
gave no new sign that reconciliation is in the air. The 
Federation formally proposed an immediate armistice on 
“raiding,” but no machinery to enforce the truce was 
suggested. Speakers who inv ighed against the C. <<. 3 
past got the biggest ovations. The present members of 
the Labor Relations Board were denounced as fiercely 
as their predecessors for allegedly favoring the C. I. O 


The bovs ilso 


hooped things up over the behavior 
f Thurman Arnold; there was a minor degree of pand 

monium when news was received that Arnold's mov 

for a temporary injunction against James C. Petrillo had 
been thrown out of court. Perhaps the most intense di 

ussion of the convention, however, concerned a juris- 
tional dispute between the (¢ arpenters and Ma hinists 
1 struggle which goes back to 1914. A similar dispute be- 
tween the Machinists and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Empl ees was also gone 
over at length. These ancient matters filled several long 
hours of convention time. The Machinists lost twice, if 


anybody cares 


Poll Tax and Filibuster 


BY J. LACEY REYNOLDS 


Y A thumping three-to-one majority the House has 


} 


the Geyer bill prohibiting poll taxes in 


passed 
Congressional and other federal elections. Never 
before have there been such bright prospects for emanci- 
poll- 
tax states. But there are formidable obstacles to be over- 


ting the federal electorate in the eight Southern 
me in the Senate, despite the fact that a majority 
vould speedily pass the Geyer bill's Senate counterpart, 
Pepper bill, 1f given the chance. The 


ith the Pepper 
i i 


Senate Judiciary 


bill for 


Committee, which has dawdled w 


, 
} 


n mx ill probably have taken action by the 
me this article appears, but even assuming the dis- 
charve, the bill faces the serious threat of a filibuster’ by 


a stubborn band of reactionary Southerners. This small 


minority need hold out only to the end of the present 


session in Januar vhen all bills dic 

The Sen ! the constitutional ways for pas- 
sage of the Geyer-Pepper bill when it voted thirty-three 
to t ty, last August, to abolish the poll tax for sol- 
dicrs. At that time the question whether Coner ss has 
rany thority to legislate on poll taxes was 
thoroughly debated. In the matter of legality the Geyer- 
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does not differ from the soldier-vote 
and therefore the Senate cannot very well adduce con- 


Pepper bill 


stitutional objections. To do so would convict it of | 
ing made a purely political play for soldier support. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee’s handling of ¢! 
Pepper bill is worth recounting. A five-man suf 
mittee headed by Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
ming Democrat, has held intermittent hearings on it 
fifteen months. On October 2 this group brought 
unfavorable report, with only Senator George N 
the Nebraska liberal, voting affirmatively. O’Ma! 
wrote the majority report, which criticized the bill 
a savagery that warmed the heart of his colleagu 
the subcommittee, Senator Tom Connally of poll-ta 
Texas. Congress, O'Mahoney said, has no authorit 
abolish the poll tax by simple statute, a constitut 
amendment is necessary; the Constitution gives the s 
sole authority to fix qualifications for federal \ 
and beside tl 11s is not : he time to pass such legis] 
As an saeaeiaion of the Constitution accordi: 
Connally, the job could not have been better don 


Texan himself. O’Mahoney has introduced a c 


tutional amendment, but nobo if takes it seriously. ( 
the Southerners rose to commend it for the obvious 
pose of diverting strength from the Geyer-Peppe: |! 
The full committee postponed action on the su! 
mittee report, presumably to see how the House vot 
he 252-to-84 House verdict ou 


prove sufficient to force out a report, but even if it 


the Geyer bill. 


not, all hope is not lost. Senator Norris has promis 


submit the motion to discharge the committee, if n: 
sary. The quicker the issue is brought to debate the eas 
it will be to ride out a filibuster. 

The Pepper-Geyer bill is in essence a war m 
It will remove the mote from our own eyes and d 
strate to the world that we believe in the democra 
1d to others. It will depri ive the 
of the powerful propaganda argument that we do 


which we recommer 


practice what we preach. It will give the low-in 
Southerner the opportunity to help choose officials of 
government which has sent his sons to battle and 
manded many other sacrifices of him. 

The arguments of the bill’s opponents are de} 
ingly traditional. On the final ie of the hearings 
the O'Mahoney subcommittee, Governor Frank Di 
of Alabama and Richard M. Jeffries of South Carol 
offered the same objections to poll-tax repeal that w 

e Wage-Hour Act and other 


federal regulatory laws. Listening to these gentlem 


formerly raised against th 


expound states’ rights, one had the impression that « 
their record of their country’s history the needle had 


tuck at the Webster-Hayne debate. Outside the cor 
mittee-room window an American soldier paced ba 
and forth, a symbol of democracy on guard, while with 


in they debated whether democracy was worth extending 


















POLITICAL WAR : 


eneralissimo Chiang Kat- shek is the best authortty 
world on who 1s 
Japane fé 


J y ) } 
anese. Chiang 1s certain that British concessions 
‘ 


pro-Japanese and who 1s 
Chiang believes that Mahatma Gandhi 1s 
vt > Indian Nationalist movement would help 
ae 4d help win this war. The Chinese government 
ide vigorous representations to Great Britain with 
to a settlement of the Indian question, Chiang 1s 
i mdhi because he f Now's Gand} r 4 1s 
le in India this summer I obtained from a Chinese 

/€ follou ing } tthe "lo u NY} i blis } ea Le tle 
written by Gandhi before he launched the present 


dience movement.—LOUIS FISCHER. } 


CAN never forget the five hours’ close contact I had 
th you and your noble wife in Calcutta. I always 
drawn toward you in your fight for freedon 


it contact and our conversation _— China and 





er problems still nearer to me. Long » between 1905 


hen I was in South Adnica 3 7 was in constant 


the small Chinese colony in Johannesburg. 


them first as clients and then as comrades in the 


in passive-resistance struggle in South Africa. I 
into touch with 


m in Mauritius also. I Jearne 


n to admire their thrift, 


industry, resourcefulness, 
nternal unity. Later in India I had a very fine 
ese friend living with me for a few years, and we 
learned to like him. I have thus felt greatly attracted 

urd your great country, and, in common with my 
yuntrymen, my sympathy has gone out to you in your 


y Jawaharlal 


le struggle. Our mutual fricnd 


ose love of China is only excelled, if at all, by his 


his own country, has kept us in intim 
the developments of the Chinese struggle. 
Because of this feeling I have toward China and my 
st desire that our two great countries should come 
er to each other and cooperate to their mutual ad- 


itage, I am anxious to explain to you that my appe al 


the British power to withdraw from India is not 
ant in any shape or form to weaken India's defense 
st the Japanese or embarrass you in your struggle. 


i must not submit to any aggressor or invad 


er and 
resist him. I would not be guilty of pur hasing the 
dom of my country at the cost of your country’s free- 
That problem does not arise before me, since I am 


that India cannot gain her freedom in this way, 





Japanese domination of cither India or China 


uuld be equally injurious to the other country and to 





That domination must therefore be pre- 


rld peace. 








SDITED BY J. 


ALVAREZ 


vented, and I should like Ind f natural and 
rightful part in tl I teel India 1 ( 
is in bondage. India has beet 
withdrawals from Malaya, Singapx B 
must learn the lesson from these t C 
vent Dy al 1i€ans at Our d 5p i repe ! 

fell these unfortunate countri | 
free we can do nothing to prevent it. and 
process might well occur agai ppling Ind i 
China disastrously. I do not want a repetition of 
(ragic tale of W OC 

Our proftered help has repeatedly been 1 ed by 
the British government, and the recent failure of 
Cripps mission has left a deep wound, which | 
running. Out of that anguish has come the cry f 
mediate withdrawal of British power so that Indi in 


look after herself and help China to the best of her 


ability. I have told you of my faith in non-violence and 
of my belief in the effectiveness of this method if the 
whole nation could turn to it. The faith tn it firm 
as ever. But I realize that India today as a whole has not 
that faith and belief, and the government Free Ind 

would be formed from the various element mposing 


the nation 


Today the whole of India is impotent and feels frus- 


trated. The Indian army consists largely of people who 
have joined up because of economic pressure. They have 
no feeling of a cause to fight for, and in n nse are 
they a national army. Those of us who would fight for 
1 cause, for India and China, with armed for of 
with non-violence, cannot under the foreign heel { 

tion as we want to. And yet our people know for certain 
that India free can play even a decisive part, not onl 
in her own behalf, but also in behalf of China and 


world peace. Many, like me, feel that it is not proj 
or manly to remain in this helpless state and allov 


events to overwhelm us when a way to cffective action 


can be opened to us. They feel, therefore, that ever 


possible effort should be made to insure independes 


and that freedom of action which is so urgently needed 
This is the origin of my 


ap peal to the Britis} power t 


end immediately the unnatural connection between B: 


ain and India. 


Unless we make that effort there is grave danger of 
public feeling in India going into wrong and harmful 
channels. There is every likelihood of subterranean sym 
wder to weaken and 


pathy for Japan growing, simply in 


oust British authority in India. This feeling may take 


the place of robust confidence in our ability never t 
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ae 
Time 

eel a , , 
ferenli typing 10 aman WHO 


Time meANS Gulle 4 aif 


tryine to bold the Nazis on the Volga than tl 


% 


in Allied officer preparing material for th 


next meeling of the General Staff. Time ts counted 











differently in a French concentration camp t here 
17} anti 15¢7 f f j ier au ail the reé L }} Ie ALS la { 
desperate a 1 for a visa than in the foreign 
fice where red ¢ ( als CON ier tu r the 
a plica tas or is not likely to dyna the foun 
dot , , fs f fe Tin ) y be } 7] / 1 
; @? ? / él ? ) nor | 
iv! ) e young Parisian Wd for t 
N fé ntl } i him down. I } he x 
) ) ir ] f @ (hd wilh pe éa 
tion of a Sut DLE Al é 1 ( i? i direct poli Z 
i wa 
/ é Zi 7h lé MM? 4 ali vigerl wiHe 
N 427 yries hel f 
nNAliON ) é ! d nse and itt was} sary to 
present time a ) Today tho words su 
gest anything but a will to win. To the soldiers 
17 the fren é fwney die adn €Xa pe 110m; to the 
peoples of t 1 countries, a cruel agon) 
To the appeasers they offer the hope that the 
invasion f kw e may be de layed until timre has 
,] ypiore Wi €d i th ey ide Sen and a ne 
i j / L thle 
ee eee ee ae ee _ 
lox to rs tor p in winning oul freedom. We 
have to lear f > and develop the strength to 
out our « ilvation. This is only possible if we 
make a determined effort to free ourselves from bond- 
as [hat freedom has become a pr sent necessity to 
¢ le us to take our due place among the free nations 
ot t vorld 
lo make it perf tly clear that we want to prevent 
n ever ry Jay ression, I would personally 
yree, and I am sure t rovernment of Free India 
uuld agree, that the Allied powers might, under treaty 
h keep their armed forces in India and use the 


a base for Operations a rainst the threatened 


| need hardly give you my assurance that, as the author 
of t ¥ move » It i. I shall take no hasty action 
And f I may recommend will be governed 
by the consideration that it should not injure China or 

ourage Japat iweression in India or China. I am 
trying to « nlist world Opinion In favor oF a proj osition 
which to me appears self-proved and which must lead 
to the strengthening of India’s and China's defense. I 


am also educating public opinion in India and confer- 


ring with my colleagues. Needless to say, any movement 
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against the British government with which I may 


ly non-violent. I am sirai: 


connected will be essential 


‘ 


every nerve to avoid a conf 


} 
1 


ict with British authority 
But if in the winning of freedom, which has beco: 
} 


an immediate desideratum, this becomes inevitable | 


shall not hesitate to run any risk however great. 


Very soon you will have c mpl ted five years of war 


against Japanese aggression and invasion and 
sorrow and misery that these have brought to China 
heart goes out to the people of China in deep sym] 


p 
and admiration for their heroic struggle and et 


sacrifices against tremendous odds. I am convinced that 


this heroism and sacrifice cannot be in vain; they 
ear fruit. To you, to Madame, and to the great p 

of China I send my earnest and sincere wishes for 
iccess. I look forward to the day when a free India 

a free China will cooperate together in friendshij 

brotherhood for their own good and for the good of 


Asia and the world. MOHANDAS K. GAD 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
Surely it is the desire of every lover of freed 
see the Indian question settled in accordance with t 
principles that should inspire a great struggle { 


1 


mocracy, and in a way that will strengthen, rather 
weaken, the war effort of the United Nations. ‘| 
one important point to keep in mind is this 
Great Britain nor the Indian Congress ts the enen 
enemy is Hitler, it is fascism; and the primary 

still to win the war. The Indian Congress leaders « 
not even be approached had their antagonism 
British led them into the mad delusion that India « 
expect freedom from Nazi Germany or Fascist J 

If, on the other hand, a basis of agreement on the Ind 
question can be found in Bertrand Russell's very pract 


cal suggestion of a joint commission of the I 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and China 
that direction would be to clear the air of any misund 
standing in regard to Gandhi's attitude toward Japan. 1 
this end we consider the foregoing document of 


importance. J. A. Ger 


Bes - a S . : oe 
Pressure on Scandinavia 
BY GUNNAR LEISTIKOW 
"THE recent happenings in Scandinavia may of 


; 


not be Germany's first move toward ann 


the union of Germanic nations advertised by Goebbels 


—but undoubtedly the northern countries are in for a 


harsh change of status. The intensification of the 


ft t 


in Norway is an ominous sign. The breaking off o! 


diplomatic relations with Denmark on October 6 ap- 


I 
pears to be a curtain-raiser to a performan e not 





‘ rr fr 


innounced. Sweden, ever more openly defying German 
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rdship, feels the pressure that would force it into 


ittern of the “New Europe.” 


Danish liberty n much is left. The German 
of April 9, 1940, to refrain from interference 
} 
] Kral ¢ + re poet 
ish internal affairs was Droken after a few months 


Danes were forced from the start to accept Nazi 


up of the press and of all communications. In 
r, 1940, the Germans interfered for the first time 
Danish administration, banning former Min- 
Trade Christmas Moller from the Foreign Rela- 
Committee. At that time they used the two main 

they have held over the Danes ever sit 
on of coal imports, on which the whole coun- 
nt, and establishment of a Ges Apo rcogime 
November 17, 1940, they staged a mass demonstra- 
( openhag n, and their Quisling, Frits Clausen, 


1 
Lich 


the time had come to take power. However, 


rman military command, watching from the bal 
of Dagmarhus, saw the Danish masses turn this 


bration into an imposing demonstration against 

The Danish authorities have had to answer the 

1g sabotage with heavier and heavier punish 

and prisons are so crowded that convicted persons 
to wait months to serve their terms. 

inwhile the Germans are ruining the country with 

hnique of their own. They buy Danish agricultural 


at ever higher prices, but they 


i 


pay—ain coal or 
rials—only a small part of the prices they sct 
rest they compel the Danes to give them credit 
id “after the victory.” In July of this year their 

ss was more than two billion kroner, as much 


he country. That Den- 


5° 1 
entire working Capital of 


whole economy is going 


eces does not worry the 
ns. The crisis in Danish 
try and agriculture pro- 
hundreds of thousands of 
yyed—potential workers 
oldiers for Germany 
, 


} — 
ower 1s What the Ger- 


st need. However, the 


’ ] ] x > + 

1 unemployed have not 

' i i 
eager to work tor tne 
ny of the 77.000 Danes 


have at different times 
1 in Germany, only 
) were left in May of this 
Although they could ex 
neither work nor dole on 
return, the rest struggled 
from the Nazi parad 


stionably, the obstacles 


1<e 


) 
4a 


intered in recruiting Dan- 
nan-power were a main 


of the surprising suspen- 
I & t 


IS 


he np 


igeonhole 


separate pi 


1940, he 
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A German 
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Sweden, and proclamati: Nn 
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Ss feel so 
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“i WACK 


Xt War he 


ive it to either Britt 
even said that 
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as an ‘allia 
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confined his 
of his main 


Swedes no longer w 
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realized a par 
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more than in 1940, for the Swedes have 
I f 1 forces into a first-class lighting urit 
f their leaders leave no doubt tnat 
if a shov yrced on them. 
1 preparat of e Germans in Nor- 
bitants show their 
$$ 1 p nd front there. For 
il | [ d 
2 h roads. § Gern fay an added in 
H 5 Ol [ 
Ca » re in I C S 
( r wa r 
I 1€ nat e in Stockholm 
[he reported ion of the 
H i l) , if di 
1 re of the whole 
t the German 
f iti-S 1 ( paign ¢ i 
| } I] day 
B s in Sv only 1 
ver | n 
f ) ar pt bly 
ri r 
( Nazi 


Behind the knemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


" M Gori 5 SI h of October 4 little more 
4 5 ; : 
\ ; Dit i than the avé val that | rope s food 


i I eds of Germany 
r peoples ifterward. It was some- 
new to hear this princy nnounced so openly, 
ie principle itself was not tf In fact, Goring 
[ CS 

to nov ywn aln nothing about the 
f food available for the German people We 
rmal ‘food balance’ of the Reich and the 
1 regio but we had no idea of the extent to 
1 th r had decreased agricultural pr luction. 
( I 1 i vy well the 

1 bx 1 aADIC CO CXPk i l] ied coun 

) matters Goring pecch tl consider 
ut. It re uied that farn pi lu n within Ger- 

loot taken { l ‘ jucred t ri 

n marked Mv ird trend. In th 

( 1Y4 this d onward t } becan » St Cc} 
i it for the fir feared that “we 

nections with the n harvest 
is extremely yus.”’ Géring insisted 
at fromm now on things would be better, but he offered 
no convincing | f for expecting this chan; 

harve iS in ilo V ortunate | NAS 


The NA 





a ‘poor harvest.”” Then in 1940-41 France, Hol! 


Denmark—-all important agricultural countric 
conquered. In them the Germans found large st 


standing Crops. lo these s ppiles Was added th 
, 


in Poland, where the Germans had been or; 
production for a year. One might think that 

new sources would provide enough to cover G 
own deficit. No, said G6ring, it was not et! 


addition, part of the German war reserves 








used. Only by drawing on these stores could t 
man people be properly nourished. 

The harvest of 1941 was again a “poor” o . 
1941-42 there were more conquests, Yugos!| en 4 
overrun, and the hold on Bulgaria and Run and still 1 
tightened. In Russia a vast grain-producis Fish, i 
stretching from the Baltic to the Ukraine | 
German might—and let no one think that « 
there was destroyed. But in spite of these con 1] n, 
Was again necessary to throw Germany's wat sr | 
into the breach—its last reserves. Now, Gor 
plainly, the reserves were used up. They had be« tf 
to carry the country through to the harvest, but 
the help of a drastic reduction of food ration d rabid 

We can draw but one conclusion: however ncerned 
areas that have been opened to exploitation, r A 
of the war has reduced the amount of foodstuff Hort, F 
man barns and silos. Goring tried to lay the | ploys 
this development on the caprices of the we venien 
spoke of the “three iron winters that we have H 
But to claim bad luck three times running is a | mirratin 
much. As a matter of fact, the continuous dow: » Hy 
trend indicates a continuous force behind it. A ticlan obs 
hard to be impressed by Go6ring’s prediction The 
ward turn in the near future when he bases it Hamilt 
on the latest conquests in Russia. Granted that der in 
miles wide” have been acquired along the D 000. 
essence of his own demonstration is that all | nse 
won by Germany has only decreased the suppl) f 

en 

Spain Says No pa oS 
nA 

LTOGETHER they numbered about 26,000 a 

ish in the four concentration camps in south . . 
lately visited by a German delegation. The Naz 
man was all flattery and promises. ‘They might a 
called reds, they might be reds, but as fighters oo 
first class—the Wehrmacht recognized that during S, 





ish war.’’ Now Germany invited them to com« t f Ca 
They would be well fed (in the concentration camy nly a 
Spanish refugees have died of hunger); they Fish’s rf 
ceive excellent wages, a good part of which they non-intery 
end to their families in Spain or in Mexico; and ui wlicy has 
any time they wanted to go back to Spain, the Germa _— 

ernment would see that they were not persecuted at a 





reestablished in their civil rights. 
And how many of the 26,00 
(serman industries? Exactly 73. 
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"®% JEW YORK’'S Twenty-sixth Congressional Dis- 


Re frict will be a politi il testing ground this 
“November. Should it return Hamilton Fish to 
will have demonstrated that a man may 


nly with fascists, with all that this implies, 
the allegiance of his constituents. 


his diligent best to divert 








t 1S ri -» IS GOIN 
y 
a. Se ee ae ee id activities 
} nis screaitin associations and acciviiics 
1 ns 1 = =s1 
r of the « ynist bloc. A shrewd 
he ts meet the criticism of 
} | Ps } ; , 7 {ATA 
Instead he is attacking the critics. They are 
people, he says, who are resurrecting old 
i i ’ =] 
1 creating disunity. They represent an un- 
| 7 ] 4 
ce of | wing New Dealers, Communists, 
] nilllonaire inter ntioniets”” which 16 More 
ra 1 mulionaire interventionis(s Winicn 18 more 
} 


, apa hartge 
with winning elections than with winning the 
Judge F 1 

_ 


1 ° 1 
h has brought the weighty accusation that he 


Ferdinanx 


nst his Democratic « pponent, 
A 


It is trivial and irrelevant, but 


H] ver, with all this Fish has not succeeded in 
mting his record as the campaign’s paramount 
His record is so bad,” 


rn ; *. 


rved, “you can’t forget it even by closing your 


one local Democratic poli- 


1e smell is too strong.”’ 
lton Fish launched his career as an isolationist 


1938, ] 


when he condemned | 


pansion bill as “unnecessary to 
he voted for several military 
“all,” as he now is telling his 
nts, but opposed the fortification of Guam, re- 
the arms embargo, lIend-lease, the draft exten- 
1 the abandonment of belligerent zones. He 
1 the Lend-Lease Act the “war, dictatorship, 
ruptcy bill,’ and denounced other measures as 
5 by the ‘““Moscow-Roosevelt-Bullitt axis” to in- 


sin a ‘Presidential war.’’ His policy, he informed 
was to wait until war came here. He conceded 
nada were attacked we should aid it, ‘but not 
few bombs are dropped.” 

real offense, however, was not that he favored 
rvention, disastrously shortsighted though that 
is proved to be, but that he was blatantly pro- 


To a far greater degree than Chamberlain and 








a NT..° 
1the N Z1 


t apostles of appeasement, he indorse 





to Lebensraum. 








Keep Them Out! 


VII. REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON FISH 


BY WILLIAM JORDY AND WILL CHASAN 






Committee he visited Eur to attend meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Oslo. The trip was 1 
in Congress as a harmless vacation junket at public ex- 
pense, But Fish landed in France early in August and 
see Nazi Forcign Minister 


von Ribbentrop. His conferences with von Ribbentr 


? 1 


aimost immediately went to 


} ’ 
mI } } 1 
or perha If Was some prior influence, convinced hiin 
‘ 
l the ¢ rman claims to Dan; r Vy just and hat 


Danzig was ‘'97 per cent Nazi.” 
in von Ribbentrop’s plane to Oslo, where 
solution to the Danzig problem whi 
satisfactory to the Nazis. When other delegates attacked 
his proposal as smacking too much of Munich, Fish 
waved them aside. “I don’t care about Munich,” he said 
generously, ‘‘or if one group or an ther of the 

ins some small benefits from such an arrangement 
do business with Hi 


ticr he 


Q: 
The claim that we couldn't 
dismissed as “preposterous.” 

The march into Poland brought Fish home. Imme- 
diately he began to show the direction of his sympathies. 
Shortly after the Germans took Warsaw, they claimed to 
have discovered in the American embassy correspond- 
ence from Ambassador Bullitt which revealed a plot by 
the Administration to involve the United States in war. 
The correspondence was denounced here as fictitious, but 


Fish’s response was to declare that he “could not con- 


” ’ 


ceive of the Germans forging documents,” and to ask 
for Bullitt’s recall and the President's impeachment. Ail 
ror Nazi 


Germany. He spoke at a Ma lison Square Garden rally at 


his activities began to reflect this warm regard 
which the Horst Wessel song, the Nazi anthem, was 
sung and a huge Nazi flag displayed on the platform. 
He wrote an article for Today's Chall 
edited by 


addressed a meeting of the Steuben Society inaugurating 


enveée, a mapgazi S 


1 


Nazi propagandist Frederick Auhagen. He 


a drive for $150,000 to combat British propagan la. In 


Congress he denounced “Ge rman-phobia”’ and insisted 


that it was “none of our business what form of govern 
ment any nation has.’’ He also came to the support of 
Germany's Axis partner, Japan. On Japan Day at the 
World’s Fair he said, ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine 
hered closely to our own Monroe Doctrine for 120 


years, and feeling as strongly as we 








, 1* ’ 
holding the 


e of his fellow-Congressmen began to 


’ 

mnt : + eT. 
cannot Op] t to Jap. 
ae 


ern Hemisphere, we 
same VICWS., x iyi 
reyret audibly that he had come hom« 


from Europe. 


Most of Fish’s isolationist activities were channcled 


to Keep America Out 


through the National Committee | 

of War, of which he was the national chairman. Nazi 
nt Geor Sylvester Vicreck, with whom Fish was 

tricnd is £Cj 1 to have inspired its formation. Th 

committee rece! was denounced by the Department of 

Justice as a transmission belt for Nazi propaganda. 


George Hill, Fish’s secretary, was indicted for sedition 


hecause he used the committce’s mailing list for the dis- 


‘ . ] — } c 
mination of fascl propa nda. Fish Was placcd on 


disclaimed 


s for which the commit- 


y | of t purp 
tce had been 1. “I wouldn't know Nazi propaganda 
if I saw it,’ was his implausible explanation to the 

I don't know anything about it.” 

The motive for Fish’s activits which fall so unmis- 
tukal into a pro-German pattern, is quite clear. He 
h id y effort to « al his conviction, one 
mon th N have t idur 1s! Culltivai 1. that Ger- 
f ul mi 1. | has always 
| ( to 1 R nd could not see 
iy Gi iritain sh 1 « German expansion 
castwal i » days betore Pearl Parl id in the 
blouse | re] t. I ic” W na ti lly di troy 
the ¢ 1 do only one thing, and that 


Italy, Poland, 
In brief, in Fish’s view, the 


the defenders of Western 


pro-German 
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and obstructionist activities, his opponents in the Ty 





sixth Congressional District are wisely stressing the stor 5] 


— 


of his dubious relations with General Rafael 
This story, which came to light last August, demonstra: 
almost as much as Fish’s Nazi associations his unf 


, 


for office. In 1937 Trujillo, dictator of the Domi: But J 





Republic, unleashed his horrifying “Haitian massacr 
Fish termed the massacre a “most outrageous 

and urged withdrawing recognition from the D fhe Fs 
Republic. On January 24, 1938, he inserted in the ( 
presstonal Record Quentin Reynolds's account of the: it 
sacre, which had appeared in Collser’s. A year went ! has epi 
Then a series of strange incidents occurred. In Fe 

1939, Trujillo hired George Jamhar Djamgaroff, a s for then 
international character now under investigation, 

promotion work for the Dominican Republic. Investig: 20 1-wil 
tion has revealed that Fish wrote a letter of recomn 

tion for Djamgaroff, though Fish denies this. Th At th 
on March 20, 1939, Hamilton Fish visited the Domir s still in 
can Republic as a guest of Trujillo to rededicate t 
Christopher Columbus monument. In 1939 Trujil 

ited the United States, and on July 12 was 

honor at a dinner sponsored by the Pan-American So Fish f 
Fish was among the principal speakers. Five days r P 
$25,000 was transferred from Trujillo's account 

Fish’s in a New York bank. Of this sum Fish inv 

$8,000 in the Nepaug Oil Company at Houston, T 

When Nepaug’s wells ran dry, he returned $12,000 t wort, tn 
the Trujillo account. Did Fish get a fee for this? H 

it was simply a mutual interest in hot oil and that ! 

offered his services as a friend without compensat 

The Treasury Department is still investigating his 


income tax. But consider—regardless of the inv 


tion’s result—the spectacle of the ranking minority me rvis, a 


ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee mixed up in 5 Ca 
hot-oil dealings of a Central American dictator! rcenta, 
) is 
His fascist entanglements and the Trujillo revelat round | 
definitely have Fish on the run. Although he won t platiorm 
Republican nomination over the Opposition of We var and 
Wilkie and Tom Dewey, he has been disowned by 1 trating © 
portant Republican elements. Augustus Bennett, his « issue. 
ponent in the Republican primary, is supporting Judg m 6Itisa 
Hoyt. The Poughkecpsie Eagle News, which suppor‘ec Hj wo yeas 
him for twenty-two years, now is opposing him. | litical 


realizing that he 1s in a precarious position, 1s campaign 
ing desperately. For the first time in his political carcet lection \ 
he has opened headquarters, at Newburgh, one otf the # look wit 
district’s few large communities. He has replaced 
well-tailored blue serges for the old greenish suit whi in reture 
has seen him through eleven previous campaigns, ‘ nd he ite 
is busier than ever making the rounds of the clambake #9 much 
circuit. ; | 

Like his friend Dies, Fish has assumed the role of 4 






»y New Deal radicals. His campaign 


> y Mit i X44 Int y JI ro. 
I ‘ ‘ 

,) . \ 
y every communication addressed to him D| 


' ¢ ry ] +}, cana of per n 7 vor 
>} i Jhali i iil 41iUS A petovlial AVE > 


m. and made them feel that he was their per- 


nt at Washington. It is this immense store of 





arefully accumulated over more than two 
on which Fish now is counting. 
+} 


present moment the outcome or the campaign 


Hardy Stecholm, running a small last-minute 
whittled Fish’s usual 30,000 plurality down 


} 


Steeholm coul 
id he also won the 4,000 votes of the American 
This year Judge Hoyt, a popular “hom 


and a former editor of the Beacon News, 


P bs : } +} Yar > ] La 
unation of both the Democratic and th 


n Labor Party. In addition, he will receive sup- 


‘a ¢ r 1 f Mm 
extent of which ts unpredictable, from an 
4 
‘ : | 1 : 1 
licans, to whom he 1s shrewdly appealing 


ration. He is being backed actively by the 
ie Central Labor Union, the garment workers 


irgh and Beacon, tl 


he railroad workers at P: 
ind other labor groups. Perhaps he will also have 
imp the parents of boys in the armed forces; the 

ntage of drafted boys, high for the district as a 
is among the highest in the country in the section 

Beacon and Wappinger Falls. Hoyt’s campaign 


rm | 


m begins, “There is only one issue the 


to win 
r and win the peace,’”’ and his speakers are concen- 
on the line that “defeating Ham Fish is a war 
] # tis a campaign where feelings woven out of twenty- 
its of habit, of patronage, of small favors, of 

ullegiance, are pitted against what can only be 

fundamental democratic convictions. Fish’s re- 

i would not, of course, prove that his constituents 

vith favor on fascism or fascists. But it would 

ced |} rove that a typical American community is prepared, 
t wh return for certain petty advantages, to tolerate an 
and he te of fascists, if not something considerab] 
ake h the same way that other communities for simi 


have tolerated the associates of grafters ar 





ers. It would be an un} leasant augury for Ameri- 





1T10K racy. 








have come within 4,000 voices 





MEMBERS OF A BRIDGE CLUB in Gallatin, Tennessee 


fixed names with Mr. or Mrs. 


COMMONWEALTH, a pro-fascist magazine published in 


Florida, contains in its current issue an enthusiastic d ri 
tion of Hitler’s Strength Through Joy movement. “In rt 
the article concludes, “the aim fof Strength Through Tor 
would be to insure a happy and ha nic ne life f 
each family and social security for every member of N 


tional Socialistic Germany 
ACCORDING TO persistent rumors in Washit n, A. A 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, is receiving religious 
instruction preparatory to entering the Roman Catho 


church. 


FROM THE NATION for September 19: “He is outspoken 


and has the courage to say, for example, that for this « 

try, and in general, civilian defense is a more or less useless 

Juxury and bad for morale’ (Ralph Bates reviewing James 

Reston’s “Prelude to Victory’); “A reader of t book can 

discover not only what is necessary to civilian defense but 

why it is necessary, and be enthusiastic in undertaking the 
yeram” (Donald W. Mitchell reviewing Colonel R. Ernest 


pr 
Dupuy’s and Lieutenant Hodding Carter's ‘‘Civilian Defense 


of the United States’). 


BEFORE THE WAR Negroes accounted for 12 per cent 
of the workers on WPA. Now, because white workers have 
left to take war jobs and Negroes remain, the ratio has risen 


to over 20 per cent. 


CORRECTION: On September 19 this column reported 


that two major-party candidates in the California primarics 


had lost the nomination of their own party but won the 
nomination of the party they opposed. The story went on 
to say that each would run for office under the standards 


of the party he was fighting. Several California readers have 
informed The Nation that election laws prevent this. The 
candidates can run only as independents in a write-in can 
paign. 

{We invite our readers t submit material for In the Wind 
ind date or stories that 


; 
wil 4 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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CONSTANCE ROURKE 


BY MARGARET 


fy un! | W 

; O \f R ‘ ; 
of I [ f American ¢ e”” 

I é f . one 
that even in that case her dismissal by the re- 
| f I 1 1- 


] her W nd the { r 
( ) | f ve, 

( € I the 

of tl The fact 


It turns 
’ 
4 th, 
ii 
\ le 
1 
Ont s what 
t I In 
Or \% \ 
> 
i 1rona ta tne 
T 
ii and ar 
, , , 
a: -% } A { ( re 
' } nter 
( | ere in 
| re ft tt re 
, } 
t ( ) comfr d 
' ' 
B ce’ tend to be 


1, ‘ 
( e in America they have 
| I » the re ls iicatior 
are entangled in an old division 


our 


lite from common “popular” life. It is a 
est ly in a countr 
i dem hich weakens the fiber of both 
v1 t] t Cle n he is that 


ttempt to bridge over. Instead, from long 


nded to accept the separation not ot ly as 
' tter for pride toucl 1 with self-y t 

} on co ' ters’ have been moti- 

1st of this estrangement. The 

f 1 of filling the high role of a critical 

cr the poet and Une poco} le’ he has defended 

ex} of ti ' t. Hlis attacks on writers 

) mconstructive and pess mis 

t) expatriates, verge on philistinism, in 





IN THE CRITICS’ DEN 


MARSHALL 


Ayvas iar 





Constan e R ) tke the stroi 
ws of Lewis Mumford. 
Chamberlain’s review in the daily N 


ivgent: he ground no per onal axes. } oils 


d Ty) 


the purlieus of my “critics’ den” his praise was pr a relat 


convincing only to those who were already convin and fe 
Gannett, in the Herald Tribune, put her project 


ame category as Parrington’ 


/ 


and then concent: 


volume “‘essay’’ in the 


Currents m American Thought’ 


the more picturesque findings of her long research, Constar 


make good copy R. L. Duffus, in the Tzmes Sunday ! mind and 


Review, wallowed, as Miss Rourke forever scorne 


undertakir 

. af tale: ley : , 

in a sweet nostalgia for early America. lid dows 
The avant-garde has, up to now, pretty consistently 1 imagi 

nored Miss Rourke’s exploration of the American past. It ich w 

be doing certain individuals an injustice—it is for that : ture de 

son that I do not mention names—but it is my imp: 7: 


that on other grounds achie 


many of the critics whom I respect 





} 





Have gisinl 


d Constance Rourke, sight unseen, as a scholat 






irrele 

hauvinistic in effect if not in intention. Their 

es tion,” in other words, has kept them from « 

re that the arch of her scholarly, historical, in a 

N ological, reconstruction of Ameri 

synthesis which took account of as much relevant 
roreign and aomestic, as she was al le to gather 
rs; and that it was on the merits of that synthesis 

lemanded to be judged 

ing the same demand for what seem to me 


s. [The issues with which Miss Rourke was 


} q 1 
concerned for thirty years are major issues, 
} 17 +1 +, . r Ae " 
int to the present as well as the future of Amer 


: , ' 
the synthesis she arrived at takes account, on 





} 1 | + rer ] ; e 
, , of the valid elements—as opposed to the 


nal and vested interests—on both sides of the 
yntroversy I have sketched. 
‘ M Rourke’s underiving critical purposes m 
I VLISS NOUTKE S UNCETIVIN critical pu! oses m 
" ’ } 1 
to have been the reconciliation between the artist 
ty. Her own orientation was clear and unswerving: 
1 from her concern—which was central—with tl 
ae Saas eee ee | n. he felt. it was 
f the creative worker. In America, she felt, it was 
a cultural problem. As I said in reviewing Maxwell 
3 “Writers in Crisis,” Americans in general not 
knowledge, except of the most superficial sort, of 


bs 
i 


is and traditions, they often display an almost 


’ 


a kind of snobbism in reverse, which 


ir importance and their relevance to the present. 


dismal results, on the literary side, is the endless 
n of self-education-in-a-vacuum so wearyingly set 


e autobiographical pre-novels that are endemic in 


ry. Miss Rourke believed that to exercise his talents 


writer must know, as Eliot has said, “the mind of 
wn country—a mind which he learns in time to be 


more important than his own private min 





y artists have worked supremely well with little en- 


ement; few have worked without a rich traditional 


from which consciously or unconsciously they have 
n. The difficult task of discovering and diffusing th 
als of the American tradition—many of them still 
d—belongs for the most part to criticism; the artist 
| steep himself in the gathered light. In the end he may 
native sources as a point of radical departure; he may 
bs 
a relationship with the many streams of native character 
the single production— 


s m be intent upon early materials; but he will discover 
feeling. The single writer 
no longer stand solitary or aggressive but within a 


ral sequence, 


II 


—~ 


tance Rourke’s working life was spent charting the 
nd especially the imagination of her own country. In 
taking her exploration of the forms it has assumed she 
ing her explorat f the f t | 
wn two principles: (1) that the American mind 
rination are necessarily distinctive from any other, 
we have obviously inherited the general forms of 


j 


leveloped by Western civilization; (2) that a culture 





' ‘ } ‘ ‘ as Le 
* equated to the fine arts, a range of the ‘peaks of 














ient” suspended in blue air, but comprises “the 
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te {fOlk II I no ft 
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These princi $ \ yet enve 
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a my} Ons, la >a < | 
ae Toe 2 Se er } } 
more deeply imbe 1, e ak ‘ } 
i towarl { \ , ‘ to cul 
; if we ever ed of! uw | ¢ } 
0 Ei ean li e to I t 
“Re ” ' 
1 tha u re s¢ } 1 i 5 
latter view, which “‘took sha ‘ 
ment of the ¢ ic ideal at ps y t \ our first 
consciousness Of the tine arts emerged tel 1 to \ r 
minimize any Organic connection between [fOlk or | r 
expression and the fine arts, w hw ited a 
1+} z P } | ) ' 
wealtn and ieisure we O ] } wentuy no ope tO Po 5 
f< ° d ides to co e M S$ | e] ed oO } { . 
that } z= @ ¢ a. 4 lyin is it f f 
ence, tradi 10n fal insnl =F t o ) ( f 
| 1 ’ ’ 
of which the fine arts ultimately sprit t in this 
vite tiem ‘ } eo L. a Le fal , 
country there was a! Ould be no such 1 iS folk In 
the European sense of a single homo e nv-settled, 
] ly Ln Th r { Ven | ¢ five } y = 
ciosely nit cOmmunity, its fun on In tur hilt tie 
ETT , . : , . 
111ave ror 4 ne arts was perfor ied y tne people 
mir ) t ] nr uw! Lal] ] at } ; ; 
common and NnCcOmmMo \ O SKI11 nad OS i Or! 
fee}; 1 thinkine were Eu : Loh al . 
feeling and thinking were Luropean but whose expression 


was modified and changed by the distinctive social, pol 
and geographical elements in their new environment. Ameri 


dantation rather han , 
ead | ALiON) Patil ( ) Cf ° 


American drama and acting were influenced by the new and 


can houses soon became 


overwhelming experience of the Indian as wel! as by SI 
speare ; lefferson was a product of both Europe and An . 
1 1 1 

the mythology of Europe took on an American dimet mn 


in the tall tales of the ever-moving frontier. Some of Miss 
Rourke’s most fruitful work was done in this last fie 
in the myths of a people is to be found the record of its 
imagination in the making—its early literature, as Edith 
Hamilton points out in her fresh inter 


ly published 





Oxy, recent 


Through all this Miss Rourke was not concerned with 


sroving that American cuiture ‘was superior; quite the con- 
i 1 ! 
art has always taken on a special 


I 
trary. She did assert that 
native fiber before it assumes the larger growth” and that 


this larger growth in America, though it was bound to be 
slow in any case, has been further hindered by the wide 
acceptance of an inorganic conception of culture, of which 


imitation is the core. 

The essays in the present book are in various stages of 
completion. The title essay is a beautiful and finished state 
ment of the argument of the whole work. Some of the others, 
I feel sure, would have | 


duced, though every one of them is studded with insights 


i 


een incorporated, expanded, or re- 


and enough provocative i leas to keep half a dozen writers 
Bets 
the idea 


busy for years: , for instance, that Puritanism and 


materialism have borne too heavy a share of blame for 


artistic failure in this country; the suggestion that the novel 


may not be natural to us, that ours, indeed, may not be a 








, , : 
| ( ve he weight of 
j hi yt hat motion, as well 
! 
‘ t ind many 
4 crs 
, 
loo view of the final significance of 
f to ) K tO \ l 
1 ' ’ 1 1 1 Re lie 
Humor,” a basic book which has been scandalously neglected 


In that volume, which is subtitled A Study of the National 
Miss Rourke traced the patternings of the Ameri- 
, ke iit 


mn grain; in the second half of the book she brought i] 


her scholarship and thought and feeling to bear in pla if 


our major wt s in relation to the “many sequences of t! 
Ar ican trad 1 on the ir side as well on pure 
literary | The result is a perspe e in which such 
apparently d e figures as tl Yankee peddler and 


Henry James, the “comic poets” of the frontier and Emily 
lated mani 


Roots « f 


Dickinson, fall into place as representative and 
festations of the American imagination. “The 


laced all the arts 


American Culture,” finished, would have 


— 


similarly in { 

In ““American Humor” I found for the first time a critical 
perspective of American expression which allowed room and 
n’s essay on Self-Reliance, 
which I read in school, but to the tall tales that were part of 
non-school! experience in a small Western city. More than 
yne else I have ever encountered, she saw America whole 
d 


l have f {1 this perspective contit sly relevant ar 


} , ' 
Rourke { } f r , . nd 
« Ih< hy } j ve 1 tr » Our ff | ‘ ( yu 
our , » » na ! ( ra yra- 
‘ ofr } ne er ror} M P ree ww wold lave 
! 
‘ t { if « Ss oO! roc! ed 
her ct ‘ ‘ 1 ¢ to yntnesis 
’ 
| f ts ] t 
‘ omp! the limited scale of a single 
i d 
, 
‘ I A H s f 1 by dying 
\ , 
before } < { i e her t 
I 
' 
+ ’ ! 
I Nn i r ] n join fold 


pad ror | ¢ ral ; and a j taste in the minute 
particulars of form and expr 1: he must be able to dis- 
he en t and the fal He must be an 

ord and his order will be meaningless unless he 
of propor that nuously | een 

i¢ general and the particular. Miss Rourke was forever 

of these respo litue ind she met tl in my 

( yn, to an extraordinary d e. Compare, for instance, 
r F ( ers in “American Humor” with the 

ry mistaken judgments in the final anti-climactic sections 

f Parrington; compare her understanding and her celebra- 


with Van Wyck Brooks's violent emo- 
Consider in the present book the hard 


* 


on Folklore; observe her un 


erring detection of the fake “folk” in the paintings of Grant 
Wood. In addition she was a writer whose prose is so trans- 


; 


went that only its final impact reminds the reader of the 


I 


sive scholarshi; assimilated within it. 
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Profile of ‘“‘The War Years” Ps O° 
£ 
STORM OVER THE LAND: A PROFILE OF TH} 2 
WAR. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace and ( ] 
pany. $3.50 a U 





, é 
pulses bring to the crises of their own times. His two \ 


on Abraham Lincoln, “The Prairie Years” and “The \ 


: 
Years,” have attained great po} larity bec ise he t a ' 
art of communicating his own gusto to his read ‘ 
while gusto may not be a requisite of good histori: ; 
1S indispen able to attracting a large audience to by 
tory book 
Storm Over the Land” is nothing less and ver 
a? ‘ 7 


more than a condensation of the four volumes of ‘"] 
Years.” It has been, in Sandburg’s phrase, ‘‘carved tiga 


from the pages” of the earlier work. The opera 

| 
ay ct Sea Sem . Vint ih . , 
skilfully performed by Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton, 


whom the idea originated. It has resulted in a 


straightforward story whi h, 
’ , 


of the original volumes, has dispensed with their formid » 


length and occasional turgidness 
The avoidance of repetitious or cumbersome de 


of the conspicuous merits of this shortened version. 1 


: ! ‘ ! | - R ; : ’ } 
a single exampie, the subject of office-seexers, whic 
I 


picd about seventy pages of “The War Years,” |! 


: 1 1 P Poe I } 
lines, plus a JOKC Dy Pe role im \ 


reduced to eigh ' 


Sandburg’s tremendous sentence of forty-six semicolor HER! 
“the intricate tale of the shaping of a national 

been slashed to twenty-one semicolons. For the 1 4 | 
his sentences ring as smartly as men marching in Rupes. In 


The ebullient masses of facts and the torrents of ave n 

tions have necessarily been sacrificed. The vi 
| | = 1! ‘ 1 ‘ 

res are reduced, but the reader will still find eno ts 


. 
ft, seed-time, and crimson mist, sufhcent 1 R 


spindri 
I 
hours and slants of silver moons to assure him that her liberat 
1 4 1 
authentic Sandburg. The elements of his highly : ( 
ihe eeieeaal 
tyit pave Only the topping supcrapundance Of Ga 
all retained: the vein of mystical poetry, the general yi 
' 1 1 1 ] ] ' 
lighted by the flash of example, the corn-belt humor recorniza 
’ we 1 . ] lee, ¢ } ¢ 
touches of highfalutin rhetoric, the salty smack of a1 t even t 
Idiosys y is not lacking. Sandburg’s passion for 1 : th 
; , . - . ‘ er 
the number of bullets found in trees after a ba r 
’ 1 1 
tartling in a book which has small space for irt e 
Tk} lise! r rr . that +! man t ? } 
There is little irony. It appears that the man | ther t 


4 "T 


and wholehearted for irony; but his simplicity is d The str 

eak with penetration ‘ir aim i 

comment on Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg: “H nderstand 

wardly smooth sentences were inside of them gna: ‘Bors of th 

tourh with the enigmas of the American experiment. DtH., 
neak with d — r car 

can speak with deep comprehension of “the capac f the post 

” S Kesctd 

many men, women, and children for hating and fea eect een 

what they do not understand while believing they « Ct deolopical 
let , t I, ne understand P 

stand completely and perfectly what no one un ta y force, J 


cept tentatively and hazardou ly.” And he can 


. The 
in a phrase the agony of ravaged Georgia—"'the desolation 5 
° : . y a 
and fallen pride and hunger and deathly quiet Jacking | ~~ 
. ! r 
jesty because of the smoldering foul smoke and the cle Mr, Frie 


air pungent with the rot and stink of conquest.” It is wut 
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Lio Or L a*t, 
: noble eloquence that makes it necessary to for- 
F ire for fustian like “The gambler’s factor grew, WINSTON $ 
‘ lice of destiny shook in the hand, of Humpty 
] of the bathos of referring to Bo th and Lincoln ia 3 
, tsider and the Human Target. | | 
k is profusely i trated with photographs and f 
5 cal ciliata os saliieen Gin Tiled alte magnificent successor to 
include an enlarged sketch of the soldier's fa- BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS | 
c | inion, agen vestimentt, 
War Years” ended with the splendid description Here a gre it lead r voices the creative 
A fu wae pageant and his interment at Spring- philosophy of the Democracies, in a re- 
nclusion of “Storm Over the Land,” Sand- vealing, inspiring, dramatic picture of 
I hosen a post-war anecdote which was included, history told by one of its makers. $3.50 
j 1ously 1n the longer WOrk. THE 
General Robert E. Lee in northern Virginia one day 
Sot aS ae UNRELENTING 
k the little one in his arms, looked at it, looked at 
Then came the slow words Teach him he must deny STRUGGLE 
t questioning either the value of discipline or the Send er a free preview bookles by 
| ; é P Raymond Gram Swing 
c character of General Lee, one may wonder why 
< r elected to end his vigorous book on a note of sitesi NRL Te rae 
t ind defeat. MARGARET LEECH ~ 
FRONTIER - LoS 
1 eg 
The Nazis and the German Army PASSAGE — 
/| ILT OF THE GERMAN ARMY. By Hans Ernest 
] 1. The Macmillan Comp any. $3.50. “ 
By Ann Bridge . 
HERE has been a tendency to regard the German army me 
aa ea, Fat , ; FRONTIER PASSAGE has the excitement 
rs as dupes of the Nazis in the sense that the f itl a dei alk 
| C . a spy Story ; le pity ¢ pt 
A n reactionaries of the type of Rauschning were Of a spy story and the pity and depth o 
re iow a profoundly searching human docu- 
c n some quarters false hopes of an officer-class revolt 7 ‘ i.e : 
ey ' - "i ment.” —New York Times Book Review. 
have based on this absurd error. That it is an error @ 5 
Mr hows in this rigorous and well-documented book, An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 92.90 
y ts out to prove that the German militarists of the 
Reich were the senior and originating partners in 
sds sleeiiialiiaes Cee tnd Cillian Cake a le “A h | d 
e combination. One may believe that a little too testament to the grandeur an 
e 4 > P ] thea le he my rath + ° 
s has been placed on the role of the army without . ” 
ae yl & nobility of the human soul. 
diminishing the importance of this book. It is : , ' ; } 
; wg ; —New York Herald Tribune “Books” 
horse Mr. Fried rides, but a very live ely animal of 
le color. And I think the author makes his p oint, THE 
n to this day there is approximate equality of power 
the army and the party, with extremely little faery SEVEN E a CROSS 
t the partnership will break up. “The army and the 
tools, each of the other, but neither is master. 
ao : 2 By Anna Seghers 
) r they rule the people,” Mr. Fried says. . 
strategic detour by which the militarists achieved By all odds the best fiction to have come 
m is something that our pol litical strategists ought to out of Europe 5 Gethsemane. —John 
1 as well as they know the way through the corri Chamberlain, Harpers. Read it to keep 
of the OWI. To secure direct control of Germany faith in man’s power to fight against the 
' ge ° - »\Y -oNner ~ ecammes Ad 
yas useless for the purposes of militarization. The essence — evil and desperate On 
st-war period was that it was an epoch of pacifism. odds.""—Boston Globe. - | 
} 
: rect army control would have been too naked and $2.50 SIGNED wity 
al a rule. An efficient militarism cannot be imposed re) THEIR HONOUR 
339,200 Cc PIES By James Aldridge 
e. All that can be | prod iced that way is an Italian IN PRINT $2.5 
, 50 
ty. The task of the Ger man militarists was to remake ASSIGNMEN 
4 ie ; Including Book-of-the-Month Club fw BRITTANY 











in their image, and for this a party with an emo 


By Helen m 
ae nd pseudo-intellectual appeal was necessary. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. “ ae 


Fried oversimplifies a little, I believe, in making this i —_ 
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It “ not any oO: ti0n 


fundamental px 
mt fy leo 


Mt MMaACC 


bargaining 4! the militarist: 


he says, but the fact that the unt 


is subversive by militarists. Only the other day an American 


convention that Germany, Italy, 


ad ral told the A. F. of L 
doing very well without unions and so 


hy 


could America. Professional militarists, of course, never 
think very highly of industrial: ts, bankers, and new i per 
proprietors, ar d so do not their laneua in attacking 
t! inions; I t the Ge ni rsts na cI h po! ical 
understanding to grasp the fa it they need not merel: 
a nalist ideology but a dictatorial one, | d n 2 
d < ot the iil t to t I lar 
mind ind 1 


a . i ee ory, 
fo J claim that the a i d in the 
the ¢ n revol Ni ber, 1918, 1 the 
i Id 1k d t officer » rid l- 
se! of tl of d History s! ;, however, that 

4 (; | Vil ) ilfs vl | | 
defeat and d led an not the Reichst ind 
f h less y truly poy r organ of opinio As ear S 
August the General Staff had told Wilhelm II that victory 

impossibl ' Pre ent Wilson received t first 
( nan demand fo stice on October 3 
Ihe November days did no re n | 1 end to 
use ; slaughter. They did not even weaken the ¢ n 
I i ), for the a on or AM*~ ) 
for Lh € vept away all re 1st ¢ bef re lon Yet 
d testimony to the contrary, the myth of 
the i e back’’ was in circulation early in 1919, when 
HH was a ti-bolshevist ‘‘e ation « ¢ in a 
rea f t. J myth reflected the atmosphere of 
the frightet ind venomous ruling class, but it was no 
mo na in t hands of the quite unfrightened 
n 
Tl er h een any important anti-war faction in 
( Mr. Fried R 5 


Cx 1 € if tO a Ju r Germany 
t! to 1 | ?) at nt e, have enva 1 in what 
' , } ri { ‘ t tioned conspt y in 
t | f« ta n the m 
liary between what 

rs ff officers 


1] i ( er, 1918, in order 

Q) t or a self 

( oO ila m | the 
‘ f I¢ 

( Mr. | 1 Ho 1 K. Smith, author 

of J I nf | | reement 

On 3 f tion that Mr 

om ] 1g tO { us V ». A. had m virt ally 


; 


be NATIO 


bh] 


abolished while the S. S. had been largely incorporated in 
the army. The Waffen S. S., enjoying higher pay and he» 





conditions, recruits its rank and file from among the pry 
fanatical and efficient soldiers of the army, to the 
of the old Prussian officers. The Waffen S. S., like 


Falange troops in Spain, have chiefly repressive work ¢ 


When the miserable Balkan accomplices and the ¢ 


army had battered themselves to exhaustion ij: 


in 
Sevastopol, it was the HI ‘affen S. S. that marched in 


thters to take over the city. Tl 


he front-line ff 


army around him, while the gener 


gathers a special 


crows relatively weaker, Mr. Smith says. The inf 


is of the greatest valuc, 
rree with Mr. Smit! gntly tou 
tht be used against the generals 
major purpose is clear. They are to » 
Fried reminds 1 
commissar” of counter-revolutionary r 
It was he who after the Hamburg revolt served as 1 


sagandist in the volunteer regiments that had | 


proy 

i I 

against the Hamburg working class. Back at hi 

point, Hitler is organizing his new private army, to be pitt 
on their d of wrath 
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GIF'T OF TONGUES. 
Age Books. $3.50. 
THE NATURE OF LITERATURE: ITS RELATIO? 

SCIENCE, LANGUAGE AND HUMAN |! 
ENCE. By Thomas Clark Pollock. Princeton | 


, ¢ 
>> 


iC 


rH! By Margaret Schlauch. M 


HE GIFT OF TONGUES" 1s a rare phenon 
a popularly written book which can be read for 


It covers tl 


’ | r 
ure but is in no sense a popularization. 
i 
‘ + { he Ter > of Jang oe ttt , 1 eybyy 
1¢ ol the science Ol an; uae, It IS sound pil 
. Te 
it rides no houpi¢ 


In two of its chapters, on Semantics and on La: 


ral be late 

Poetic Creation, it discusses with stimulating « 
t} . begug ], ley 1 ifr nor refie,| r er 
tne g i¢ ions devc.oped in a mo! rarelea Mm 
Nature of Literature.”” The purpose of this bool, 11 
Pollock's o1 ate. 4S, ‘a teens pee, 
O:1OCK § OWN WOrdS, is to lay a tneoretical Da 
investigation Of literature as a social phenon 

ag paren, ee + ee 

which are consonant both with our contempo 

! ! ! 

of language and with the development of modern 
Ic is a lesson for the dry-as-dust scholars who ar 


inclined to fore nt thing is the liter 
itself 


tion and the theorists who forget that the ultimate 


that the importa 


rather than circumstances surrounding tts 


the 


work of lItterature must be its relation to the funda 


frame of value in which it is judged 

The main criticism to be made of the book is that 
swer to the question implied in the title emerges from a 
cussion which would have benefited by more con 
direct: and compression. It is evident that ! 


Professor Pollock really means literature as the com! 
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iL SIMS AND THE MODERN AMERICAN 
Y. By Elting E. Morison. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


lication to his splendid book Mr. Morison pays 
to “the Insurgent Spirit an Those Officers 


d to 
e Maintained It Within the United States Navy 
f Peace.” The problem of mediocrity and lack of 
e thinking in hig! 


sh places in our army and navy 
been more urgent than during the past several 
in no other major country is there so little under- 


f basic military and naval principles as in th 


tates. The army and navy, alternately petted and 
receive neither the constructive criticism nor the 
hich their importance demands. Since only war 
opportunity to put new theories to a test, the 
ficers are inevitably conservative. The only real 
elling progress, therefore, is that handful of m 
the vision to perceive existing evils and the prob 
ls of the future. 
ting William Sowden Sims as the subject for a 
research in naval insurgency Mr. Morison could 


ly have made a wiser choice. Though extremely 

Sims possessed far better balance and much 

lom than his less fortunate acquaintance General 
Mitchell. While he spent his entire adult life 

s, generally as a junior officer, he stopped just 

r or doing the unforgivable thing which would 


in end to his reforms. 


to the credit of the author that he understands both 


s and the spirit of this extremely useful life. Sims 
kraker and reformer, a naval counterpart of Upton 
id Lincoln Steffens. Few men in all military history 


/ 


ive attempted to improve so many things or, without 
I d 


I 

il powers, scored so many successes. Poor gunnery, 
mn by seniority, department organization, ship de- 
itroyer tactics, the Annapolis system of education, 
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neglect of the Naval War College, the significance of air 


power in sca war, all recetved his 


where he had the 


attention. In gunnery, 


support of President Theodore Roosevelt 


and a genuinely free hand, the range, rapidity, and accuracy 
of American shooting were multiplied several hundred per 
cent in one decade. In: some fields his contributions passed 
unnoticed because they eliminated chances of disaster, but 
in those where his efiorts were unrewarded, as in the or- 
1 ( N 3) rtment and methods of promo- 
tion, recent events have underlined only too painfully the 
correctness of his views. His declaration twenty years ago 
that “the plane carrier is the battleship of the future” caus ‘d 
v if thro hoi 1S CI pro ion, | it had the United 
; 1 on t pe n in the western Pacific 
j } cn tter if st ty 
I the naval activities of the United States in World 
Iw unspectacular, most persons have regarded them 
ortant. Yet nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It was the introduction of the convoy which defeated 
the | t and finally prevented German victory; and it 
' the persistent urging of Sims, more than any other 
factor, that bro the mental paralysis with which the Ad- 
miralt cized in | and earned the convoy a trial. 
loo n 1 cf can y given him for the satis- 
factory relations that prevailed between the American and 


British navie 
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It is to Mr. Morison’s credit that Sims the individy; 
not lost sight of in his consideration of Sims the his. 
personage. Born with a happy, buoyant personality, | 





; ie ; : 
iess energy, a critical eye, and a constructive mind, he 
ipted to improve virtually everything with which he 


in contact. More than any professional pacifist he distry 


ten 
the ‘‘military mind.” A splendid leader beloved by mos 
the men he commanded, he was decidedly Jess satisfact 

a subordinate. A disregard of public opinion con 
with a strong social conscience explained his lectures 
that war be outlawed and his dismay when sanctions \ 
not invoked against Japan and Italy, his denunciation oj 
Treasury raids by war veterans, and his reference t 
Americans who insisted on transporting their pri 

the United States as the “jackass vote.” One reporter 
mented that his natural element was hot water. 

Like most reformers he had faults. Far too apt to ir 
terpret Opposition to his suggestions as due either to |azi; 
or stupidity, he was also sufficiently conceited to feel 
obstacles in his path were placed there for personal reaso 
In some instances, as in his opposition to the North Sea n 
barrage, he was completely wrong. Often his proposed rem 
edies for complex evils were over-simple, and if they | 


1 


been adopted would have led to worse troubles than thos 


they were designed to correct. 
In his Preface Mr. Morison apologizes for the imperf 


t10 


ns attendant upon a military biography written by : 


— » —— — 


civilian. Such apologies are quite needless in a piece 
work which shows exhaustive research and which has beer 
carefully checked by both naval officers and historians 
few errors can be found, but these are minor flaws ir 
volume that is certainly the best military biography to appez fi 


in many years. DONALD W. MITCHELL Tt 
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HARRY BLOCK, The Nation’s Mexican correspondent, it 
cently organized a new publishing concern in Mexico G nN arm 
called Editorial Nuevo Mundo. 


JAMES A. WECHSLER is on the Washington staff of Py). 4 vi 


J. LACEY REYNOLDS is Washington correspondent fo: 
the Nashville Tesnessean and other Southern newspa 
GUNNAR LEISTIKOW, former foreign editor, columnist, Hronp! 
and editorial writer of the Socital-Demokraten of Copen-Hipe!l a 
hagen, is now in the United States. 


WILLIAM JORDY is a young free-lance writer who f 


merly lived in Hamilton Fish’s district. 


4 


WILL CHASAN, a frequent contributor to The Nation 206 Bevert)icle 


editor of its special supplement on the Dies comm 


about to enter the army. 1 an 


MARGARET LEECH is the author of ‘Reveille in Wash 
ington, 1860-1865.” 


TAMES ORRICK frequently contributes book reviews 
The Nation. 
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‘ Pe ee ee course of a play which ret ee ee 

. 1. ; ; romicie than reument id 
9 “The Eve of St. Mark” maintains a tone as often tender and 
i} ‘ SAY tha Maxwell And on’s Aid or . . 

| : {| is the best of tl : ae : 








, ! f A ail f 
+ a Ine Vv TK f 5 ‘ 
t . . : ( i > of t 
+ > 1 
; ny ear 1s still not ; 
; ; > 7 Mr. Anderson has tf { e 1 
"| 
¢ t ine } 1 + } + 
f . ) ‘ ] rated the f 
C Mark” er) 1S , | | p ' f 
} i in¢ nas th porn f \ nts Pg i 
< 5 eitective ind tik i carry » NVI 7, nd tf ykine 8) 
; ate’ the war vet tc : , 
5 psy Soom She war j » feel that the familiar has never really 
, some pre ective ¢ n , or felt before. Take. for in- 
} our } . ] - 
t : ed, as I myself stance, one of the most inevital of 
saab te untarhimate . ae 
‘ hat is unfortunate and seacia: thle sces + in ethich 
T lee if + ' ‘ 
only istification 1s far- : srevarist 
r cs OMly just : the hero and one of his companions 
. and it nocecte tha . 
f est, and it sug¢ 5 that meet two young semi-professional tarts 
P ' 
far the ine 1 noetic ‘ ; ’ a ew 
t r rather hackneyed poetic in a juke-box cafe. Few playwrights 
ty ‘jon 
j s wh h nas ertainiy peen 1 +! _ fam! ' _ 


cou | escape 1? 10n if Cilci , 











poe of Mr. Anderson's besetting sims. but Mr. Anderson escapes them so com- 
, } t, after all, so very 1 pletely that the scene is one of t! est 
' 1 the play itself — I of the play—funny, touching, terribly 
ed + 1 t Price Glo ot 4? oe ind at + of a vad 
4 despite certain scenes of drama which manages to involve evet 
‘ 44 p ax 1 tf em les ; im y in o way yf other. M h he 
] or ¢ ne but beca Sal ( ild be 1 of yst of the « et 
J pP e Glor ’ it seems so scen whether thev at ymncerne 1 wy h 
§ y successful in giving €x- the d t of a man suddenly 
J he ” I att les Ol Ca l in to | ome a yidier th 
j A { [ S 5 well i S t} + old r wi n he is Dr ty } his 
t ism and delight t le new of ‘or vith the 
scheme of the piece is so ttesque life of e training camp 
p, 
: hat its I \ an has bees eed fro the 
ae 
c J occurred to id been = obligations of ordinary life without 
l ! ‘ I one r tne } i t re ally I 1 10 his 
» have considered the pos- new career. But the technica! excellence 
: f n At I f r o! » enes 15S still Nn ef h fo 
yn merely chronicle count for the total effect of the play, 
! the adventures of a 1 I am thrown k upon something 
| young man who ts taken alluded to at the beginning of this 
. introduced into the life analysis—upon the fact that “The Eve 
exico | ip, gets himself engaged of St. Mark” is so astonishingly suc- 
0 2 rl on his leave, and then cessful in its attempt to express the 
‘ y to meet danger and prob- emotional attitudes of a particular mo- 
ut OF J on a tiny island in the Pa- ment. 
- , hat night have been banal No pres ous ] lay of the present war 
, s,s so freshly seen [ | felt seems to me to hat e done that Those 
n that instead of being com- sent us from Eneland have been either 
ce Imn ‘ if 1S novel ind exciting as fe ebly ( if ceived or ineffectu lly writ 
of Cope pletely satisfying and right. ten, but even had they been technically 
the play has a thesis it is and artistically better, they would still 
¢ of “Key Largo,” the chief have been, in some re pects, inappro- 
who! cing that it is here stated in priate here. They were written by, for, 
e e rather than the negative: and about a people whose ex nce 
ht ntinue to live do, with the present conflict is so much 
Nati" sometimes choose to die longer and so much more violent than 
: they know that they ours that their attitudes are very differ- 


ent, and the plays which express those 


Rhine” and ‘There Shall Be No Light 


much closer. They told us what we 





ought to fcel rather than what we actu- 











l | to our 

nal to n reat 
events it pro } 1 ¢ } pon 
h A ro mi ! | i in ¢ c ly 


| have been feel- 

f fragmentarify and ont n 
What Price Glory’ channeled the dis 

i! on which fe ved the last war; 
] I € 0 st M nf Is tho.-¢ 

r ons Vv ) | ve en? er a 
on! I ris not 


1 ; 
pi vet. He has \ ¢ led in 
} " ' . id rey 
al lly the etl t is ve ne if leed 
. 5 inte P 
To ny people have to ; what we 
oucht to feel and ded us for not 
{ Mf } ' , 
Mi \ ) s our reply 


min! ire revi 5 put on y y young 
, ers. I found it efreshino 
and funny. rip for Action” (Na 
{1 |! Theater) is an claborate, sprav 


obstreperous farce about a bur- 
Many 


ly funny, but 
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» me its combination of sentiment, thing else the public hears, and above and used a complicated, at 
bawdy. and patriotism was f rely em all to the German music it hears most enormous, technical apparatus 
harras JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH of the time. What they require to be- therefore concluded that de 


come hketter understood is the familiar- feeling cannot be expressed w 





ity born of frequent hearings; but be- intricate form of execution. ... 7 


TATTAT IN 
t . tf . ) ; : ie ] x vv r ¢ 
di pf ‘oR ) Ly cause the music is not understood it is we wonder ¥ hy musicians of 
' wr t ° . 1 1 ' 
—— — infrequently played. What they require were captiv ated by orchestra 


also is that the listener be receptive; which when dispossessed of their + Jreland 


oe but even when he hears the music he mendous orchestral ornaments show j-MEe. 

I oz’s Syt Romeo and Me ; ae ; ' De ; 
, lby T listens with ears and mind prejudiced astonishingly meager invent 
! 4 \ Oo inini . 2 ” aids 
; 1 , } i it by what is written about it. vague construction f : 
Del Ea) 3 eC A mM Sa ) } . 2 a ha ] } 1 { ' 
ae In an article on critics in the Amert- This did not dispose the 

I ( ivities im » for fi 

5 lar a few years ago Dr. Paul reader of the American Sei rt f 


Henry Lang wrote: “What have they preciate the beauty, eff 


fu ( ( n omit : a: - , nition: é h ie P seas ¢ ‘e Rion f 
ted (3) Queen Mal Phew include ck o heip the prowil r millions of aaee4 or some . the mus! } ; 
: - music lovers on their way to the ap-  lioz that would be so strange 1 ; 
‘ I t Ul — . ° ‘4 
I a a a a preciation of great music? They have ears, or its delicacy, finesse, subile i , 
a ne 7 peta. a ¢] 2 RS ji eae not only failed to guide them but worse economy. It did not prepare 4 
certs of the New York Philharmonic. 22" that have frequently misguided the affecting loveliness of the s 
< c | pee - them. Wherever we turn our eyes, to melodies—in Romeo A one 1 , 
f Oe es other astoundine ily reports, articles in the music sec- Love Scene—that move ar | 
| Funeral Pro. on of the Sunday papers, or program such unusual and such exq C , 
es 1] ‘n the Family Vault motes, we are onfronted with a thick for the enchantment of Ca; 
o hy ( ! all em la _ tangle of prejudices, inherited formulas _ st rlit garden produced by . 
sive instrumental Introductios bh vocal 2nd catchwords, a prodigious lack of pppP, the two flutes pp, the f 
sili ont information, and an unbelievable ignor- of the distant horn; for 
1 ¢ O M ind ie ance of musical literature.” In continen- evocation of the scene of the tw 7 ' 
ATR eatie tal Europe “newspapers have opened achieved with such poeti . 
: | an their columns to musical scholars”; and such reticence; for the sheer orches: eel 
= f +] ny are that, it was indicated, was what they magic of Queen Mab; f y 
en “eae o ' would have to do here. Now I would nar of the single note re f 
io 7 af 4 ~~ not dispute Dr. Long’s evaluation of intervals by the chorus o ? 
' t} tines of our musk journalists: tra’s fucal march, in J he « 
| ' . but I have not yet encountered in the Procession. It did not pre N 
nlete ' fee writines of our scholars anything that the brilliance of Great | t 
_ leads me to believe the public will get Capulet’s Palace, the sl t 
ener On , th e it needs from them. The of R eo in the Vault of 
, 1 public, if it ts wise, will listen to Ber- in ich larre means are 
' P an! , r tw tH 7 without the help of Mr. Do . less orig nality and discret i« ] 
ad which it + enrace ti but also without the help of Dr. Ein-  esty. I stress this honest Bi. 
Beetho Ninth Svmphonr va stein. whoce statements about “Romeo Lang impugned it. One er nter Y 
1 COF r presses, like Toscanini and Juliet” and “The Damnation of things in Berlioz’s scor niniimnd | 
for the Mises Solemnis. or Ver li" Faust,’ as I pointed out a while avo, said, that one cannot under 1 o iy n 
, Re ey eo and were a restatement of “inherited for- imagine—until one hears f 
luliet.” There is t! estion why it  mulas and catchwords” that betrayed the orchestra, when their | pur fis | 
Toscanini lor to insist on °an unbelievable ignorance’ of the pose and their marvelous rig! formmern Irelan 
Juliet’: but other condu music. And also without the help of — this purpose become clear. Dr. Lang g-in-the 
ed by the Dr. Lang himself. not help his reader to understand this- i lrelar 
t they wv lave a success with In the article I have mentioned he to understand that Berlioz’s musiciljjmatees Hi 
Nint nhony that they will not discussed one of the errors which the thought has an orchestral form of lea 
} 


ve with Berlioz’s work, which is more _ e€ritics encouraged instead of fighting— one cannot “‘dispossess’’ it without co ner 


ficult to ft well and does not im “the worship of the big, the long, the ing it the violence that Stokowst vi 
the publ ponderous, and the loud,” of which one _ transcriptions do Bach. One can the ed in 
(he ceneral public has no imagina- manifestation was Stokowski’s “gigantic same thing of Strauss’s “Don Q tl c 
a ling) pieces which ippe il orchestral par iphrases of . Bach's } spir- and if one does not merely count instru ly 
e imagination have no pul itual songs, of intimate chorale prel ments but considers what is 1 with : 
( 1 Berlioz when he recommended  udes ... and of works for chamber them, one finds “the big, the he ty { 
of Romeo in the Family orchestra and solo violin.” And he ponderous, and the loud” in B 
Vault of the Capulets: and there were wrote: “The trend toward grandilo whom Dr. Lang described : 
dher lid not seem to be quence was a product of the romantic lonely retrospective musician who W 
making much of an impression on some — era, and the musical taste of our public trying to save the glory of classicai af . 


4 ra 


oO ie people at | t perforn has its roots in the musical style of that in a world engulfed in the « 

ances. For one thi Berlioz’s thought period. The musicians of the last cen- frenzy of the Neo-German Schoo! 

nd la nd le are completely tury, from Berlioz to Strauss .. ., ex- The performance of “Romeo [ wis 
lividual, completely unrelated to any- pressed their thoughts by large gestures discuss later. B. H. HAGGIN 
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Letters to the Editors 


Ireland—Friend or Enemy? 


1 think it is now time to be- 
ing noses and to declare that 
+} 


1S trijg- 
mis Strug 


not for us in 

are against us. 
most heartily with your posi- 
rding Vichy France—that it 
regarded as either a friend 
1 ! » 
my. It ought no longer | 


e 
f_and-half stand. But I 


hould take a similar unmis 
1 with re pect to other 
of vital c« rn to us. I tl 

il] have to! t t 
Argentine make a cl e 

1 Axis. The t i$ 

V 1 to the 

ll d riendship 
unt lly impor- 
the is Ireland 





you should 
ou have to handle the Irish 
nystery. You have 
with England over 


years and have prov 1 to 
ir most valuable friends. 
r very life is at ke I 
have the right to demand 
of our use. As it it 


far better for us if Ireland 
ind-out enemy. Then we 


safecuard our 


demanding a second front, 

you are right. But anyone 
1 small amount of military 
knows that a second front 
le with a country like South- 
1 on our exposed flank. The 
manger attitude that South- 


1 
1 has 


taken practic lly 
Hitler against a second front— 
come. If 


does not change its 


guar- 


for some time to 
Ireland 
ery shortly it ought to be de- 
n the ranks of the enemy and 
loss of all 


from this country 


future help and 
And when 
over and England moves to 
error of judgment of hers— 
litary point of view—in not 
ontrol of Southern Ireland, 
1 this co mtry will rejoice at 
ve and feel that England is 
justified. For the military 
f Southern Ireland is just as 
rotection for us as for England. 
R. W. PENCE 


tle, Ind., October 16 


Second Front at Dakar 


Dear Sirs: Without being a military ex 
pert in any sense, I ! ve that Daka 


r 
front otters 
Tel 
— 


as a secondary ofter ve 

such obvi usly good prospt cts for th 
Ur { Nations that it is disturbing to 
find that this would conflict with the 
resolve of the State Department to keep 
Vichy a neutral. In this connection, the 
elevation of Admiral Leahy to a place 
of tactical authority is completely dis- 
( Lit it makes it unlikely 
that the necessary action will be taken. 


This is the time to reread “The War 
especially 
the view is being frequently ex- 
oln understood the ad- 


1 1 


The truth is that he 
understood the need of impatience, and 
he conden 


fered from what he described as “the 


ined the generals who suf- 
slows.” Incidentally, Sandburg shows 
dissension and con- 
Northern 


how much of th 


flict between factions was 


finally resolved once a firm policy of 
ttacl it} Yl ost acnaltie a6 P 
attack, WitNn aii itS casuaities, Was un 
dertaken. THEODORE A. TENOR 





Beaver Falls, Pa., October 15 


Sympathy for Mr. Voorhis 


Dear Sirs: Charles Van Devander, in 
his article on the Dies committee in the 
supplement to the October 3 issue of 
The Nation, says 
Voorhis’s ‘‘family 


that Representative 
fortune has never 
impinged on his social conscience.” 
What he means by this remark I do not 
know, but here are some pertinent facts. 

After from college Mr. 
Voorhis made a direct study of labor 
conditions and labor problems by be- 
coming a manual laborer and working 


graduation 


in labor camps and industrial communi- 
tics. Subsequently he returned to uni- 
versity study, received an acvanced de- 
gree, and served as a college instructor 
in the history of labor problems. He en- 
gaged with others in a brave but un- 
to obtain for laborers 
in the Imperial Valley their constitu- 


successful effort 


tional right of assembly. 
le perform- 


ances was his establishment of a school 


One of his most notab 
for underprivileged boys at San Dimas, 
California. He conducted this school 
until his politic il duties led him to give 
it to the state of California as a part of 


its educational system. 


, 
rfered with the outrageous actions 


of the reactionary majority of the Die 
committee. He ignores Mr. Voorhis's 
| 1} lished condemr imio0Nn of some ol 
these actions and his participation in a 
threat of a minority 1 mentioned 


by Kenneth Crawford in the same issue 
of The Nation, which actually pre 
vented the publication of the majority 

‘ment as a committee report. Any 
one who has served as a minority mem- 


ber of a committee the majority of 


ich was determined to do as it 
pleased will have sympathy with M 
Voorhis, and may ] 
could have done under the circu 
stances. BERNARD C, EWER 


Octo! er 13 


Reaction to Internment 


Dear Sirs: 1 inclose a copy of a letter 
from a young student in the Home Eco 
nomics Department at the University of 
California at 


prisoner at the concentration camp for 


Berkeley who is now a 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
at Postan, Arizona. Your readers will 
perhaps like to get this succinct picture 
of an intelligent girl's reactions to in 
ternment. ELMER MICHELSON 
Berkeley, Cal., October 5 


[The letter follows.} 


When I first came I thought th: 
place was really going to be fun and 
exciting because everything was so ne 
and we met so many new friends, a!l 
Japanese of course. Yet I know thot 
others didn’t take things as I did hb 
cause they weren't used to the terri! 
heat and dust and uncomfort. We used 
to go to the intake to watch the ne 
groups come in, and they always looke4 
so tired and discouraged. .. . 

About the younger generation and 
their attitude toward camp life, it is a 
sad story. It is really disgusting to sce 
maturing personalities 

1 


ing people 
i 


disintegratin: 
The yo around seventeen or 
eighteen are getting lazy, ambitionless, 
satisfied, and stagnating. I suppose we 
should blame the seeming security of 
camp life. We don't have 

food, or clothing 
get along fine with- 


to worry 
about our shelter, 
here, and we can 
out working if we choose to. Security 


is something that we strive for and de- 





sire in any normal life, but in a place 
and situatior \ t awful con 
sequen brit I just wonder what 
some of will be like in personality 
and character in four or five year 


1] rer 
np lle olfers exceilent oppor- 


itics to show Our ingenuity ind cre- 
ative ability in practical ways. Since our 
income 15S 
next month I'll be drawing professional 


so limited—by the way, after 


wages, $19 and there are so few 


things it can buy because of our loca- 


tion and war priorities, we are for ed 


, 1 
to think up substitutes or to make our 
own products. To mention a few articles 
we make—furniture, sandals, beautiful 


paper flowers. t of desert foli- 


age. vases out of rock and cement, and 


f arkKs Ou 


now there is a knitting and crocheting 
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LEARN the international language 
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Mail Orders Booklet N LANGUAGE 
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COUNTRY HOME FOR RENT 


weather proofed fe ur-room 


Modern, tight, 
house, lovely location, southern New Hamp- 
shire hills for 6 months starting Nov. 4. 


P 
Two miles from village. O:il heat, open fire- 


: 1 a 
(,arage Five acres. Nominal re tal 


piace 

for right persons. Ideal for author, re- 

scarcher. Box 1400, c/o [The Nation 
FOR RENT 

Twenty East llth Street. Floor through; 

three large rooms plus kitchen, south j 

no heating shortaye—gas heated system 

Especially adapted for two people (writers, 

painters) secking indey lent working ar 

r ements; two entrances; two firey ces, 

two baths 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS—Nine Willow 
Place 2! ré kitchenette, $42.50. 
MAin §-1281. (Conveniently located.) 
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I e on $7.50 weekly Investivate co-opera- 


19 k« r- 


tive Forley Co-op H e, 4) 
| t, I hurst. Suburl surroundings, 
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Accesable all subways. Write phone HA 
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Appeasement in quality, just great sav- 
gs in really fine clothes (mostly Original 
Models) at M Good +4 Lexing: 
Ave. (34 St.). MU $-0670 
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craze throughout camp. There 1s also a 
portunity here to practice 
a democratic civil government, if we 


wonderful op 


would all take it seriously and cocper- 
ate. We get into tough spots sometimes 
because of the clash of ideas between 
the older and younger generation, but 
so far the results have been very demo- 
cratic and farsighted. We are tending 
toward the principles of the consum- 
ers’ cooperative more than anything 
else. In this way all the community en- 
terprises will be owned by the people 
who patronize them and the profits can 
be used directly for the benefit of the 
people. ... 

Daily I hear reports of different 
friends who have been fortunate enough 
to leave various camps to attend uni- 
versities in the East and Middle West. 
Some have received scholarships and 
others not. I'm still clinging to the 
hope of getting out of here, too, but 
I guess money is just too important to 


I 
ignore. 


Paying for Prejudice 

Dear Sirs: The United States is waging 
war for democracy, but the state of 
Missouri is paying an unbelievably high 
price for segregation. 

a Neero Missourian, 
sought admission to the University of 


Lloyd Gaines, 
Missouri Law School. He was rejected 
because of his race. The United States 
Supreme Court directed the Missouri 
officials to admit Gaines to the white 
state school or establish a separate law 


school for Negroes. Missouri estab- 
lished the Lincoln University Law 


School in St. Louis for Negroes. It has 
an enrolment of sixteen students and 
has twelve persons on its pay roll. It is 
likely that before the school year is over 
there will be more persons on the Lin- 
coln University Law School pay roll 
than students in attendance. 
If the federal government would put 
a moderate tax on racial prejudice, Mr. 
Morgenthau’s worries would be over. 
S. R. REDMOND 


St. Louis, Mo., October 14 


Jim Crow in Washington 


Dear Sirs: 1 am sure you are familiar 
with the Jim Crow situation in Wash- 
ington, which has been such a blot on 
the country in peace time and which 
has become more of a disgrace—as well 
as a positive danger—now that we are 
at war. 

The capital is now suffering from a 
shortage of trained street-car and bus 
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operators: accidents have increase 
frantic appeals are made for Operator 
and men are being brought 
other cities, adding to the overcroy 
ing. But only white men are alloy 
to become street-car and bus operat; 
There are in Washington many qua! 
fied Negroes, familiar with the city, 
the Capital Transit Company flatly 
fuses to hire them. 

To rectify this situation the Cop 
mittee for Jobs for Negroes in Pybjj 
Utilities has been established here 
plans to utilize agencies such as #} 
Fair Employment Practices Commis: 
to mobilize public opinion and to px 
vide a channel through which qualif 
Negroes can be mobilized for these job 
when the time is ripe. 

We feel this is an important fight 
vital to the war effort and to the aim 
of the war. If any persons would likg 
to give financial assistance, checks of 
money should be sent to the committee 
care of the Y. M. C. A., Twelfth Stree 
N. W. CHARLES E. GAGNIER, 

Publicity Committe 
Washington, October 15 
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Hardships Under the Law 


Dear Sirs: Last year a law was passe 
by the United States Congress stating 
that American citizens could not returt 
to foreign countries where they wer 
born and reside there continuously un 
less they worked for American com 
panies or as employees of the Americat 
government. The law created so many 
difficulties for American citizens livin 
in England and Latin American coun 
tries that the date of its action wa 
postponed until October, 1943. 

The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs is trying to promote greater 
sympathy between the United States and 
Latin America, but United States cit- 
zens born in Latin-America who by liv 
ing in the country of their birth coul 
be extremely useful to it as well ast 
their adopted country must return her 
because positions in which they could 
represent American companies or servg 
the American government are limited. 
Hundreds of American citizens living 
in Latin American countries have been 
forced to pull up stakes and return to 
the United States. Although it is um 
derstood that the law was aimed at 
naturalized American citizens living im 
Germany, it is unfortunately causing 
much hardship to innocent and honest 
Americans living in Latin America. 

LEAH BRENNER 


Yonkers, N. Y., October 9 
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sire in any normal life, but in a place 
nd situation like this, what awful con 
sequences it brings! I just wonder what 
some of us will be like in personality 


and character in four or five years. 


y 11? 
Yet camp life offers excellent O} por- 


tunities to show our ingenuity and cre- 
ative ability in practical ways. Since our 
income is so limited—by the way, after 
next month I'll be drawing professional 
wages, $19—and there are so few 
things it can buy because of our loca- 
tion and war priorities, we are forced 
to think up substitutes or to make our 


few articles 


t 


Own | roducts. To mention a 


we make—furniture, sandals, beautiful 


paper flowers, parks out of desert follt- 
wwe. vases out of rock and cement, and 


an 


now there is a knitting and crocheting 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 











LANGUAGES 


LEARN the international language 
ESPERANTO Booklet, etc., 3 cents— 
Esperanto-by-mail, St. Albans, 


New York 
Bargain Phonograph Courses. All Makes. 
Mail Orders. Booklet N. LANGUAGE 
SERVICE, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. C 
COUNTRY HOME FOR RENT 
Modern, tight, } 1 


] ise, loveiy iocatior 


shire hills for 6 months starting Nov 


t 


weather-proofed ftour-room 
southern New Hat p- 
4 


Two miles from village. Oil heat, open fire- 


place. Garage. Fiv 


lor right persons Ideal for thor, re- 
‘ ircher B x 14 > « » The Nati 

FOR RENT 
Twenty East 11th Street. Floor through 
thre large rot s pl s k he 
I eat 24 shortage 5 6 ted syste 
Esnex lapted for tw ple (v ters, 
painters) seeking independent working ar 
rar ts; tu entrances; two repiaces, 
t patns 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS—Nine Willow 
] Act 2) 2 re . kitchenette, $42 50 
MAin §-1281. (Conveniently located.) 


CO-OPERATIVE RESIDENCE 


Live on $7.50 weekly. Investigate co-opera- 


tive Forley Co-op House, 42-39 For- 
le St., E 7 urst c,,} irt su! i 1j gs. 
spacious grounds, yet 20 minutes Times Sq. 
A € ID: all s ways W rite, p! e HA 
¢ 


WEARING APPAREL 


No Appeasement in quality, just great sav- 

ings in really fine clothes (mostly Original 

Models) at Miss Good s, 244 Lexing- 
Ave. (34 St.). MU 5-0670 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rates: 62 centa per line of 6 words. 
3 lines minimum size. 
order a classified advertisement in The 
Nation, telephone ALgonquin 4-3311. 





craze throughout camp. There is also a 
wonderful opportunity here to practice 
a democratic civil government, if we 
would all take it seriously and cooper- 
ate. We get into tough spots sometimes 
because of the clash of ideas between 
the older and younger generation, but 
so far the results have been very demo- 
cratic and farsighted. We are tending 
toward the principles of the consum- 
ers’ cooperative more than anything 
else. In this way all the community en- 
terprises will be owned by the people 
who patronize them and the profits can 
be used directly for the benefit of the 
people. ... 

Daily I hear reports of different 
friends who have been fortunate enough 
to leave various camps to attend uni- 
versities in the East and Middle West. 
Some have received scholarships and 
others not. I'm still clinging to the 
hope of getting out of here, too, but 
I guess money is just too important to 
ignore. 


Paying for Prejudice 

Dear Sirs: The United States is waging 
war for democracy, but the state of 
Missouri is paying an unbelievably high 
price for segregation. 

Lloyd Gaines, a Negro Missourian, 
sought admission to the University of 
Mi 
bec ause of his race. 
Supreme Court directed the Missouri 
officials to admit Gaines to the white 
state school or establish a separate law 

estab- 


c , ] tar 
SCNOO!IL iOfT 
1 
| 
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He was rejected 
The United State; 


ssourt Law School 


Negroes. Missouri 


lished the Lincoln University Law 
School in St. Louis for Negroes. It has 
an enrolment of sixteen students and 


has twelve persons on its pay roll. It is 


ald 


likely that before the school year is over 
there will be more persons on the Lin- 
coln University Law School pay roll 
than students in attendance. 

If the federal government would put 
a moderate tax on racial prejudice, Mr. 
Morgenthau’s worries would be over. 

S. R. REDMOND 

St. Louis, Mo., October 14 


Jim Crow in Washington 


Dear Sirs: 1 am sure you are familiar 
with the Jim Crow situation in Wash- 
ington, which has been such a blot on 
the country in peace time and which 
has become more of a disgrace—as well 
as a positive danger—now that we are 
at war. 

The capital is now suffering from a 
shortage of trained street-car and bus 


The NATION 


operators: accidents have increased 


frantic appeals are made for operator 


- 


and men are being brought in from 
other cities, adding to the overcrowd- 
ing. But only white men are allow 
to become street-car and bus operato: 
There are in Washington many qua 
fied Negroes, familiar with the city, bu 
the Capital Transit Company flatly 
fuses to hire them. 

To rectify this situation the Co 
mittee for Jobs for Negroes in Public 
Utilities has been established here. 
plans to utilize agencies such as 
Fair Employment Practices Commiss 
to mobilize public opinion and to p: 
vide a channel through which qualified 
Negroes can be mobilized for these jo 
when the time is ripe. 

We feel this is an important fight 
vital to the war effort and to the aims 
of the war. If any persons would Ii) 
to give financial assistance, checks 
money should be sent to the committee 
care of the Y. M. C. A., Twelfth Stre 
N. W. CHARLES E. GAGNIER, 

_ Publicity Committee 
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Washington, October 15 


Hardships Under the Law 


Dear Sirs; Last year a law was passed 
by the United States Congress stating 
that American citizens could not return 
to foreign countries where they were 
born and reside there continuously un 
less they worked for American com- 
panies or as employees of the American 
government. The law created so many 
difficulties for American citizens living 
in England and Latin American coun- 
tries that the date of its action was 
postponed until October, 1943. 

The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs is trying to promote greater 
sympathy between the United States and 
Latin America, but United States citi- 
zens born in Latin America who by | 
ing in the country of their birth co ild 
be extremely useful to it as well as to 
their adopted country must return here 
because positions in which they « 
represent American companies or serve 


} 


‘; 


the American government are limited 
Hundreds of American citizens livin 
in Latin American countries have |! 
forced to pull up stakes and return 
the United States. Although it 1s 
derstood that the law was aimed 
naturalized American citizens living 
Germany, it is unfortunately causing 
much hardship to innocent and honest 
Americans living in Latin America. 
LEAH BRENNER 


Yonkers, N. Y., October 9 
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RECENTLY PUBLIS HE D_ 
¢ Merriment: An Anthology of Light 
ted by Franklin P. Adams. 
WX ittlesey House. $3. 
Techniques of Democracy. By Alfred 


ham. Duell, 
2 Art of Jacob Epstein. By Robert Black. 
$3.50. 


Sloan, and Pearce. $3. 


orld Publishing Company. 


Action Against the Enemy's Mind. By Joseph 


Bornstein and Paul R. Milton. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 
Suez to Singapore. By Cecil Brown. Random 
House. $3.50. 
Is My Best. Edited by Whit Burnett. 
ial. $3.50. 


The Man Who Made News: James Gordon 
nnett. By Oliver Carlson. Duell, Sloan, 
$3.50. 
» Unrelenting Struggle: War Speeches by 
e Right Honorable Winston S. Churchill. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 
The Royal Road to Knowledge: A Simplified 
Explanation of the Basic Sciences from the 


and Pearce. 


of the Universe Down to the 
sent Time. By Frederick Collins. Cow- 
rd-McCann. $5. 
The Yale Review Anthology. Edited by Wil- 
bur Cross and Helen MacAfee. Yale. $2.75. 
int of the Popes. By John Farrow. Sheed 
nd Ward. $3.50. 
Lieutenants: A Study 
Vol. I. Manassas to M 


Douglas Southall Freeman. 


Beginning 


in’ Command. 
ivern Hill. By 
Scribner's. $5. 
Virginia in the 
Revolution, 1763-1789. By 
$3.50. 
By Henry Hazlitt. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

2 American Jew: A Composite 
lited by Oscar I. 


$2.50 


e Valley of American 
Freeman H. 
Hart. North Carolina. 
A New Constitution Now. 
Portrait. 
Janowsky. Harper. 
en of the Flat-Tops: The U.S.S. Lexing- 
n and the Coral Sea Battle. 
hnston. Dutton. $3. 
> ABC of Inflation with Particular Refer- 
ence to 


By Stanley 


Present-Day Conditions in the 
nited States. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
$1.75 


ish Foreign Policy: Its Formulation in 


Whittlesey House. 


r 


scent Years. By R. Victor Langford. 
American Council on Public Affairs. 
$3.25. 


¢ Unguarded Frontiers: A History of 
imertcan-Canadian Relations. By Edgar 
W. McInnis. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 


i¢ Writings of Thomas Paine: 
Age of 


Common 
Sense, Rights of Man, Reason. 
Willey. $1.98. 
surrier and Ives: Printmakers to the Ameri- 
can People. By Harry T. Peters. Double- 
, Doran. $5. 
e Weald of Youth. 
Vi iking. 52:75. 


Gosp el 


By Siegfried Sassoon. 
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Translated 
ito English with an Introduction by Swami 
Nikhilananda. Ramakrishna - Vivekanada 
Center. $7.50. 

World in Trance: From Versailles to Pearl 
arbor. By Leopold Schwarzschild. L. B. 
Fischer. $3.50. 


of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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Duel for Europe: Stalin Versus Hitler. By 
John Scott. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

No Royal Road: Luca Pactoli and His Times. 
3y R. Emmett Taylor. North Carolina. $4. 

The Truth About Soviet Russia. 

Webb. 


By Sidney 


and Beatrice Longmans, Green. 
$1.50. 

The Flying Tigers: The Story of the Ameri- 
can Volunteer Group. By Russell Whelan. 
Viking. $2.50. 

Metaphysics and the New Logic. By War- 
ner Arms Wick. Chicago. $2. 

Note-Books of Night. By Edmund Wilson. 


Colt Press. $2.50. 
Tobacco Tycoon: The Story of James 
Buchanan Duke. By John K. Winkler. 


Random House. $3. 

The Works of Francis J]. Grimké. Edited 
by Carter G. Woodson. Four Volumes. 
Associated Publishers. $16. 

A Study of War. By Quincy Wright. 
Volumes. Chicago. $15. 
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October's Bright Glue 


If you’ve a vacation due, 

or a day or two, come 

to Plum Point. Tennis, 

weather permitting, and 

other sports. You'll be pampered and well- 

fed, and you'll go back relaxed and refreshed. 
“Only 55 miles from New York” 


ont 


FREE BOOKLET 
Newburgh 4270 











ATTRACTIVE RATES 
New Windsor.N.Y. 


REEZEMONT PARK 
ARMONK.N.Y. 


A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 
If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 
resort. Exclusive, Dignified. Luxuriously fur- 
nished. All sport facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Less than one hour from New York City. 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year 














The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York, 
All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N, Y. Phone 7965 








MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, Phone 820 
GLORIOUS AUTUMN VACATIONS 

A luxurious country estate converted into a vacation 

paradise. Tennis, water sports, golf, riding, bicycles, 

badminton, indoor recreations, recordings, dancing, 

library. eta Excellent cuisine. 50 miles from New York. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








POLTER'S WILLOWS, Nanuet, N. Y. 
Country estate 27 miles from city. Intimate 
atmosphere, superlative food, $3.50 daily. 
Nanuet 2224. 


INF’ ‘ORM. ATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. Price 
15 cents a copy. By subscription—Domestic: One 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. Addi- 
tional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Canadian, 
$1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, Book Review Digest. Index 
to Labor Articles, Public Affairs Information 
Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ notice and 
the old address as well as the new are required 
for change « of address. 
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coat M.Y. ON. Y. 6. Ph REctor2-5047 a 


‘Easy to reach - - - 





sn Fragnle Catal 


for Fall 
ag Ont. in the Ramapos 


51 miles from New York 
Finest Accommodations, Cuisine 
Private Lake for Fishing; 
Grand Hunting 

Private Golf Course, Doug Tur- 
nesa, Pro. 

Open the Year ‘Round 


- - Hard to forget” B 
Phone Chester 200 













Just a short step tothe 
ideal Fall vacation. 


Two splendid lakes. 


Best of food, sports, ac- 
commodations. ONLY 


fifty miles from N.Y.C. 
For Week or Week-ends 
Phone MAHOPAC 688 











Formerly Lew 
225-acre estat 


Exeeptional company. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comparable surroundings. 


NTRAL 
VALLEY 
w. ¥. 







Isohn's Estate. 
6. Tennis, Golf, 


OPEN ALL 
Bicycles, Handball, 
pong, Games, recordings, library, dancing. Open fireplaces, 


Tel.: Highland Mills 


Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 


ONE HOUR ‘FROM esky ‘YORK 


YEAR 
Ping- 


comfort. in- 


7895. 





a 


tion, 
excell 





\ Tel. Lakewood 287 or 963 


The LAKE VIEW 


Is preferred for choicest loca- 


home atmosphere and 


ent cuisine. 
Moderate Rates 
59 Madison Avenue 
Lakewood, N. J 


ANNA EPSTHIN 


so N 









NEW 
DEL 
D 


Setene Colonial Estate. 
Tennis, 
Badminton. 


ee NEW 

IGHTFUL WIND 
IFFERENT NEW YORK 
Tel.: Newburgh 4477. Only 53 miles from N. ¥.C. 


Unexcelled food. 
Canoeing, 
Limited accommodations. 


Golf, Handball, Riding, 


Attractive rates. Open all year. 


SOR 








leaves paint 


Crisp air. 


train or car. 





90 miles from N. Y. C. via N. Y. C 


On Hunn’s Lake 


LAKECREST isiittoraviites 6 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


ed in all the colors of the rainbow 


scribes LAKECREST in all the glory of its Fall foliage. 


Clear Autumn skies—Nature at its 


best. Land and water sports—fine accommodations— 
excellent foods 


Moderate rates. Easil 
For reservation phone Stanfordville 4 
EVA BERG, Director 


R. BR. Autumo 


reached by 


Y. 


de- 


very 


108, 





beautiful “‘E 
Handball, 





HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
Large, luxurious rooms, 
many with open fireplaces and private porches. Tennis, 
Swimming Pool, 
Golf nearby. 


{ills of the Sky.”’ 


Horseback Riding; 
Delicious food 
“Attractive Fall Rates’’ 


Por reservations or further information, write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, 


N. Y 


Telephone: Tannersville 299 


Easy transportatior 


also 





wal 
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Magazine Combinations 
L hat worl! save YOu as much asf 490 











THE NATION ° 











@ THE Nation 
and HARPERS MAGAZINE $6.50 


You save $2.50 
one Nation 
and CONSUMERS UNION $7.00 


You save $1.50 
@ THE Nation 
and HARPERS MAGAZINE 
and CONSUMERS UNION $9.00 


You save $3.50 
o THE Nation 
and FREE WORLD 


You save $1.50 


$7.50 


@ THE Nation 
and SATURDAY REVIEW 
of LITERATURE $7.50 
You save $1.50 
@ THE Nation 
and READER’S DIGEST 


You save $1.00 


$7.00 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM TODAY! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE . 
Address 
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All club combinations listed are for one year, and may be mailed to different individuals and addresses. 
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